FOREWORD 


The year 2017 is nearly halfway and still there is no end to the woes of the consumers worldwide. In 
South Africa a damper has been placed on the economic climate and prospects with the recall of the 
minister of Finance and his deputy from abroad where they were attending important meetings with 
investors, bankers and other relevant parties. The appointment of a new minister of finance led to 
shockwaves both locally and internationally and S&P immediately downgraded South Africa to junk 
status. Moody’s is likely to follow suit in the near future and another down grade will hurt the 
economy further. 


There has been much speculation what will happen in future and it is expected that the South African 
economy will grow by about 05% in the next year — if not at a negative growth. 


It is expected that South Africa will continue to face economic and socioeconomic challenges in the 
years to come due to amongst others political instability and civil unrest. The issues that retailers and 
business will have to cope with include exchange rate volatility, the availability of credit and 
inflation which all impact on the disposable income of the consumer. Some retailars are already 
feeling the pressure on luxury goods and many shops are closing down — barely months after opening. 
This in turn puts pressure on shopping centre developers and investors. Retailers have also continued 
to develop strategies to try and attract customers and to at least meet their previous targets and 
hopefully to increase margins. 


Many retailers have embarked on strategies to expand their product offering in the hope to increase 
their customer base. These actions include special promotions, aggressive pricing strategies, and 
adding new product lines not previously offered. Additional to these actions a range of unrelated 
services are offered by many retailers, such as show tickets, bus and air tickets, pre paid electricity, 
payment of traffic fines and even withdrawal of cash. All these actions are aimed at attracting more 
and previously non customers to the store. 


Against this scenario it can be expected that many businesses will face serious challenges in the 
months to come and they will have to look harder for the opportunities that may open up and be 
exploited. 


It will also be interesting to see what will happen on the international front with the changes 
happening in the USA, France with its new president and other European elections still to come. 
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ABSTRACT 





This paper reports on research into retail’s contribution to, and strategies for, job creation, providing 
an overview of employment in the South African retail industry, and its contribution to job creation. The 
study focused on skills as visualized by large formal businesses, informal businesses and SMME's, 
and on the impact of new technologies on employment and skills. A qualitative method was adopted 
included telephonic depth interviews with senior managers of the ten largest retailers and with student 
interns. In addition, SMME owners or managers were surveyed via an on-line questionnaire. The 
study shows that the creation of jobs requires a multi-factor approach, with the external environment 
playing a vital role. Political and economic factors impact on the creation or shedding of jobs based on 
supply and demand within the sector, and social factors play a role through support of SMME’s and 
emerging small businesses. Technology is a key factor, especially online shopping, e-commerce and 
e-marketing, which reduce retail soace needed and thus employment, and also influence warehousing 
and transport logistics. Mechanisation and automation is going to reduce some jobs, but will create 
other new jobs and careers. The research has dealt with the national challenge of creating sustainable 
jobs in the important Retail sector, which contributes about 20% of jobs in the South African market, 
although many are of a casual nature. The study has shown that a comprehensive and viable strategy 
is crucial for alleviating unemployment in the sector, especially youth unemployment. 
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The concern regarding jobless growth was noted 
in the National Development Plan (Department 
the Presidency 2011). According to the NDP 
report, factors that drive growth are not always 
the same things that drive job creation. Similarly 
the factors that are good for job creation are not 
always good for growth. However, since the 
economy needs both, intervention strategies need 
to complement each other. It is therefore important 
for all sectors of the South African economy to 
contribute towards job creation in their strategies. 
Achieving full employment, decent work and 
sustainable livelihoods is the only way to improve 
living standards and ensure a dignified existence 
for all South Africans. Similarly, active steps 
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to broaden opportunities for people will make a 
significant impact on both the level of inequality 
and the efficiency of the economy (Department of 
the Presidency 2011). 

In 2008, the structure of the retail sector 
was very similar to that of the broader trade 
sector with 63% of jobs being formal. With the 
contraction in employment, this has declined to 
only 54% which implies that the retail sector is 
more vulnerable to economic downturns than the 
rest of the Trade sector with a large number of 
people being marginalised and forced into the 
informal economy (W&RSETA. 2014). 

It is interesting to note that despite the overall 
reduction in employment, the remaining formal 
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posts have been made more secure and that 
the working conditions have been improved. 
Despite an 8% reduction in total employment, 
the absolute number of people with permanent 
posts has increased and the number of people 
with contracts with an uncertain term has been 
reduced. Furthermore, the benefits made available 
to employees are improving with more posts 
including contributions to a retirement fund and 
paid leave (W&RSETA. 2014). 

Even though the South African economy is 
considered as “developing”, the structure of the 
SA retail environment reflects a more mature 
market. The sector is highly concentrated with 
a relatively small number of big retail groups 
dominating the environment. The biggest of these 
include: Edcon Pty (Ltd), Pick n Pay Holdings 
Ltd, Shoprite Holdings Ltd, Spar Group Ltd, 
Woolworths Holdings Ltd and Massmart Holdings 
Ltd (GPG 2012). 

The purpose of this research on the retail 
industry’s contribution to, and strategies for, job 
creation is to provide an overview of employment 
in the retail industry and to identify what the 
industry can do to better contribute to job creation. 
To meet this research aim, the following research 
objectives were set: 
¢ To identify the factors influencing job creation 

in the retail sector 
¢ To recommend actions retailers could take to 
contribute to job creation in the sector 


Since the retail sector is such a large contributor 
to South Africa’s economy, accounting for 
about 12.5% of GDP and about 21% of the total 
workforce (W&RSETA 2014), increases in job 
creation in the sector can have a large impact 
on one of South Africa’s major difficulties, 
namely unemployment, and will thus contribute 
substantially to one the National Development 
Plan’s core priorities, namely job creation. 


GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES 


Global retail sales saw an unprecedented 
growth in the early 2000’s, almost doubling 
in size between 2003 and 2008 with a high of 
$14.4 trillion (MAP 2010). The recession that 
followed placed pressure on disposable income 


and thus consumers’ spending ability resulting in 
a 3.7% reduction in volume in 2009 (Economist 
Intelligence Unit 2010). Since then, retailing 
has bounced back to a certain degree; however 
both retailers and their customers are much more 
conservative than they were during the long-term 
economic boom that ended in 2007. Stores of all 
types have been seeking creative ways to reduce 
and cut operating expenses. Methods ranging 
from reducing the size of stores to lowering 
the employee head count to reducing inventory 
exposure have been applied. 


According to Bertrand and Kramartz (2001) 
the zoning laws that were introduced in France in 
the early 1970s and that has since then restrained 
the creation and extension of large stores in the 
retail industry and has a negative impact on retail 
employment. Hence the sluggish employment 
growth witnessed in the French retail sector over 
the last two or three decades. This may have been 
the result of labour market rigidities. Instead the 
product market and barriers to entry appear to 
have played a significant role. 


The post-recession period has revealed an 
interesting, almost paradoxical, dichotomy. Sales 
of luxury items have made a strong comeback in 
America and Europe. Until 2013, luxury sales 
had been surging in developing markets such as 
China, where high-end stores including Tiffany & 
Co., Hermes and Gucci have done well (Plunkett 
2014). The more price conscious behaviour of 
middle to lower income consumers are resulting in 
a shift towards private-label items at the expense 
of established brands. At Kroger, for example, 
house-brands made up 40% of products sold, up 
from 34% in 2010 (Plunkett 2014). 


One of the factors weighing on labour markets 
is employers withholding employment expansion 
based on uncertainty. In other words, given the 
persistence of weak aggregate demand and the 
uncertainty about the strength and speed of future 
recovery, firms may choose to wait for new 
information and further developments before 
investing and hiring (International Labour Office 
2014). Figure 1 shows the factors that influenced 
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FIGURE 1: 
THE MARKETING MIX AS A REPOSITIONING TOOL 


Contributions to change in the unemployment rate 
since 2007Q1 (percentage points) 
_ 
o 





2007 2008 2009 


Source: ILO 2014 


the hiring uncertainty in the USA since 2007. As 
can be seen the two biggest drivers are the rate of 
economic growth and uncertainty. 

South Africa will follow some of the trends 
experienced by developing nations, while other 
trends of the more developed economies will 
be followed. Either way, the sector is currently 
undergoing a shift which will have a medium and 
long term impact on economic and employment 
growth. 


TRENDS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
RETAIL INDUSTRY 


Employment structure of South African 
retail sector 


Employment in the South African Trade sector 
(Wholesale and retail trade, repair of motor 
vehicles, motor cycles and personal and household 
goods, hotels and restaurants) has followed the 
international trend of decline since the financial 
crisis of 2008. However, it has remained relatively 
flat since 2010 (W&RSETA 2014). 

There were a total of 2 032 053 people 
employed in the retail sector in the first quarter 
of 2014. This is down by 177 155 from the first 
quarter of 2008 representing an 8% contraction in 
employment (W&RSETA 2014). 

In summary, there were 292 451 fewer people 
employed in the formal retail sector in 2014 as 


2010 


GDP growth 


Other factors Note: The graph depicts the contributions 


of uncertainty, GDP growth and other 
factors to changes in the unemployment 
rate of the United States since the first 
quarter of 2007, based on the estimations 
of a structural VAR model. 


Source: Ernst and Viegelahn (forthcoming). 


2011 2012 


compared to 2008 with 128 057 employees 
migrating to the informal economy. Self-employed 
individuals in both the formal and informal 
economy bore the brunt of the job losses. There 
were 740 365 (34% of total employment) self- 
employed individuals in 2008 which was reduced 
to 633 205 (31%) in 2014. This is a contraction of 
107 160 representing 60% of net job losses (Stats 
SA 2014). 


Drivers of change 


Convenience store format to compete in 
retail trade 


Changing consumer lifestyles have led to a 
relatively new trend in the South African retail 
market— the emergence of convenience stores as 
a shopping destination. These stores are typically 
owned by retailers. With convenience stores open 
for longer hours, South Africans have found 
this format to be a safer and more time-saving 
shopping experience. 

With this, South Africa’s leading retailers 
have jumped on to the bandwagon, introducing 
new store formats to cash in on this growing 
trend. According to a market research survey by 
Euromonitor International (2014), Woolworths 
Holdings led the convenience stores market 
in 2009. Woolworths Food outlets are located 
at Engen Petroleum’s forecourt stores (or gas 
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stations), which are becoming popular thanks to 
the convenience shopping drive. Others in the fray 
include Pick n Pay, which introduced Pick n Pay 
Express outlets through British Petroleum (BP) 
forecourt stores in 2009, and Sentra Value outlets 
owned by Shoprite and Sasol forecourts focusing 
on restaurant chains (Thomas White International 
2011). 


Technology 


Without doubt the greatest driver of change in 
the retail sphere is the emergence and growth of 
E-Commerce. In 2012, Amazon.com climbed into 
the top 10 largest retailers in the USA at the expense 
of powerful legacy brands such as Kmart, Sears 
and JC Penny (McKinsey 2012). While South 
Africa is lagging behind the USA in terms of the 
penetration of online shops, there are indications 
that we are following the trend. The Online Retail 
in SA 2011 study (World Wide Worx 2011) shows 
that the total spent on online retail goods in South 
Africa passed the R2-billion mark in 2010 for the 
first time. It reached R2.028 billion, growing at 
30% more than the previous year. This incredible 
growth has not gone unnoticed by international 
investors with TakeALot.com receiving a $100 
million injection from Tiger Global Management 
for expansion into sub-Saharan Africa (Business 
Day 2014). 


Changing buying patterns 


Recession creates habits which are difficult 
to change. Many people, regardless of wealth, 
are expected to pursue increasingly polarized 
shopping decision processes. For categories 
these shoppers care deeply about, it is expected 
that a rise in premium products that are tailored 
to their specific needs will be experienced (Price 
Waterhouse Coopers 2012a). 


Employment in retail 


The global recession that followed the 
financial crisis of 2008 saw a global contraction 
in employment. While there are currently 
positive signs of recovery, statistics show 
that the unemployment gap continues to grow 
(International Labour Office 2014). In 2013, this 


gap reached 62 million jobs world wide, including 
32 million additional jobseekers, 23 million 
people who became discouraged and no longer 
look for jobs and 7 million economically inactive 
people who prefer not to participate in the labour 
market. 


Casualisation of labour 


The 2014 / 2015 W&RSETA SSP update 
reported that the sector is characterised by 
high levels of casualisation. Atypical forms 
of employment prevail, together with labour 
brokering, permanent temps, temporary managers 
and supervisors in the workplace, especially retail 
outlets (W&RSETA 2014). 


Strategic interventions 


The changing environment with pressures from 
macroeconomic factors and the transformative 
effect (long term) of online retailing will require 
new strategies for current retailers to maintain 
and grow their sales. This is important as it has 
been established that there is a large proportion 
of retail jobs that are considered vulnerable and 
employment growth in the retail sector responds 
well to positive economic performance. Therefore, 
the continued success of the sector is likely to 
have a direct impact on employment. 

From the retailers’ side, strategies are focused 
on maintaining and stimulating demand for their 
products and services. Extensive analysis has 
been done on a global level to suggest how best 
to respond to the changing environment. Some of 
the key points are: 


Value versus price offerings 


There has long been a battle in the retail space 
in terms of price versus value. Many retailers 
found to their peril that it is difficult to compete 
on price alone. In the past, the typical mid-market 
response to price wars was to differentiate their 
offering by adding value rather than cutting price. 
However, current changes in consumer behaviour 
are challenging the long term viability of this 
approach (Price Waterhouse Coopers 2008a). 
If consumers genuinely believe they can get the 
same or better value by switching to cheaper 
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stores or products, then that suggests that value 
and price are no longer synonymous, if they ever 
were. 


Personalising products and services 


Traditionally, retailers and wholesalers have 
gathered a lot of data regarding customers and 
buying patterns but that information was not always 
collected with a thorough understanding of what 
was intended to be done with it. Price Waterhouse 
Coopers (2008b) state that looking forward to 
2020, retailers need to focus on ‘data extraction’ 
rather than ‘data collection’. This coordinated 
approach will allow retailers to build personalised 
relationships with their customers. While this is 
by no means a new approach, technology will take 
a customised e-commerce experience and bring it 
to retailers. For example, thanks to Bluetooth Low 
Energy (BLE), a technology that lets Bluetooth 
4.0 devices such as PayPal Beacon, Estimote, 
and iBeacon communicate with smart phones, 
retailers will be able to send tailored notifications 
to each shopper’s device, depending on where 
they are in the store (Vend 2014). Retailers will 
also utilise social media to track trends. ‘Likes’ on 
Facebook and pins on Pinterest will tell retailers 
what products are hot and which are not and this 
will influence how items are displayed in the retail 
space (Vend 2014). 

At its heart, retail innovation will only 
be successful if it can substantially increase 
customers’ quality of life throughout the shopping 
experience (including pre- and _ post-purchase 
experience). Only by doing so will a retail firm 
benefit from continued customer preference. 
Whilst much innovation within the sector is 
naturally focused on increasing efficiency, 
boosting productivity and the speeding up of 
administrative processes, the most effective kind 
of retail innovation occurs when there is a re- 
engineering of the shopping process in a more 
holistic and radical way (Reynolds 2013). 


Global versus local 


Most large South African retailers see the 
growth potential in expanding into the rest of 
Africa. The retail market is relatively under 
developed on the continent and thus opportunities 


exist to expand to the North. Shoprite for example 
has opened up stores in seventeen African 
countries so far. Mr Price recently opened its 
first store in Ghana, while Pepkor is in the midst 
of R100m expansion into Nigeria, with plans to 
open 50 outlets (Price Waterhouse Coopers 2012). 
The question that remains to be answered is what 
the impact of foreign expansion will be on local 
employment. It probably would not affect in-store 
staff but could require growth in, for example, 
purchasing and logistics staff. 

An area of possible growth for employment in 
South Africa is to utilise e-commerce platforms 
for small producers and retailers to access markets 
outside of their geographic area. This may be 
regional expansion within South Africa, into the 
continent or fully international. It warrants further 
investigation to see what support government can 
give to stimulate this growth as it has already 
been established that the concentrated nature of 
the South African retail environment makes it 
difficult for small business to penetrate. 


Access to jobs for young people 


Increasing employability and obtaining of 
gainful employment are the goals of every 
student intern and job seeker. Internships, paid 
or unpaid, serve as a rite of passage to a job or 
a career, and they do play an important role for 
their constituents (students/interns, employers 
and academic institutions), the nation's society, 
labour force and economy. From the employers' 
and academic institutions' perspective, there 
are numerous benefits with low or non-existent 
costs. From the student interns' perspective, when 
comparing the costs and benefits of unpaid to 
paid internships, it appears that the unpaid ones 
come with high opportunity costs and contribute 
substantially less to the interns' success and goal 
of securing gainful employment (Pologeorgis 
2012). 


Skills for success 


Any strategy to grow employment is based on 
the availability of the requisite skills in the labour 
market. South Africa is characterised by a very 
large pool of relatively low skilled workers, and 
as one moves to higher skill levels the number 
of available workers falls. In the traditional 
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high employment industries, this would not be 
problematic as the mix of skills demanded follows 
a similar profile. According to the W&RSETA 
Sector Skills Plan (W&RSETA 2013), the 
wholesale and retail sector follows an even more 
exaggerated mix with a greater proportion of low 
skill occupations than the economy as a whole. 

The question remains that if the future skills 
mix of the sector is to be considered, will it remain 
unchanged or will it follow the same profile as 
historically? In general, as the world evolves 
into the knowledge economy, the employment 
growth is no longer organic. Structural changes 
affect the basic mix of skills required with the 
proportion of low skilled jobs decreasing and mid 
to high level skilled jobs increasing. Furthermore, 
technological innovation increases productivity 
per worker and the entry level skills demanded 
per post. 

Since the focus of this study is employment 
growth, the reality is that the biggest impact will be 
felt in the lower skilled occupations and therefore, 
additional study needs to consider what would be 
required at these levels to stimulate employment. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


The research methodology for this study 
consisted of a literature study, analysis of 
secondary data and a survey based on an in- 
depth questionnaire. The purpose of the primary 
data collection exercise was to unpack some of 
the issues identified by the literature review and 
secondary data analysis (as presented in the 
literature review section of this paper) and to 
articulate them within the South African retail 
context. The research was undertaken amongst 
the largest retailers in the country as well as 
SMMEs and learners on workplace experience 
programmes (interns). 


Research design 


The research method applied in conducting 
this research was essentially a qualitative 
approach, aimed at investigating the job creation 
strategies within the retail industry. Positivism 
emphasizes the objectivist approach to studying 
social phenomena (Dash 1993). In this paradigm, 
the object of study is independent of researchers 
without any bias, while knowledge is discovered 


and verified through direct observations or 
measurements of phenomena. An argument is 
constructed by taking apart a phenomenon to 
examine its component parts (Babbie 2008). 
This objective approach was used by applying 
structured (but open ended) questionnaires 
derived from the literature review. 

Qualitative research is aimed at gaining a deep 
understanding of a specific organization or event, 
rather than surface descriptions of a large sample 
of a population (California State University 2014). 

The qualitative research interview obtains 
qualitative descriptions of the life world of 
the subject with respect to interpreting of their 
meaning. The main task in interviewing is to 
understand the meaning of what the interviewees 
say (Kvale 1996). Thus qualitative interviews were 
seen as the appropriate method for conducting 
this research. 


Sampling 


The research was with senior managers of the 
top 10 largest retailers in the country and other 
relevant managers, owners and managers of 
small, micro and medium enterprises (SMMEs), 
and five students who were participating, or have 
participated, in internships and work experience 
programmes, in order to collect relevant data on 
strategies for job creation in the wholesale and 
retail sector. 

The ten large companies were selected 
using purposive sampling, whilst the SMMEs 
and students were selected using convenience 
sampling from the W&RSETA database. This was 
essentially self-selection, as the sample resulted 
from those who chose to respond to the e-mailed 
questionnaire. 

The final sample was made up of 33 
organisations represented by 33 participants and 5 
interns that participated in the survey. The detailed 
breakdown is as shown in Table 1: 


Instrument 


The questionnaire was derived from the 
objectives of the study and from the literature 
review. The questionnaire consisted of 44 
questions and contained mostly open ended 
response categories, but with a few closed 
ended questions. The 44 questions covered facts 
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and opinions on permanent and casual aspects 
relating to numbers of employees; opportunities, 
strategies, barriers and funding for job creation; 
laws and infrastructure needed; public private 
partnerships; scarce skills; and entrepreneurship, 
interns and technology impact on job creation. The 
mostly open ended nature of the questionnaires 
was consistent with the qualitative nature of this 
research. The interview guide for the Interns, also 
derived from the objectives and literature review, 
was comprised of six open ended questions 
covering timing of internship, experiences relative 
to their studies and retailers where they worked, 
challenges faced and opinions about employment 
prospects. Both instruments were pilot tested 
with experts in the topic and were found to be 
satisfactory. 


Data collection 


The researchers used the questionnaire to solicit 
answers from the retailers (large and small), asking 
participants for explanations where relevant, and 
their responses were captured electronically. The 
same questionnaire was used for both telephonic 
and e-mail interviews. The on-line questionnaires 
were administered with the assistance of the 
W&RSETA. The questionnaire was distributed 
to all relevant constituencies which comprised of 
small, medium and large retailers. The responses 
were collected online, with 35 responses being 
received, but with two being blank responses. 

Telephonic interviews were also held with the 
five interns who were supported by W&RSETA 
constituencies and employed in different sectors of 
the Retail Sector organizations. Each participating 
intern was asked a series of six open ended 


questions, with responses being electronically 
recorded. The purpose of the telephonic interviews 
was to solicit the views and experiences of the 
Interns in the various organizations within the 
Retail Sector. Three of the Interns were almost at 
the end of their Intern programme, the eleventh 
month. The other two were on their second month 
of the twelve month programme. 


Data analysis 


The electronically recorded responses 
were transcribed and then deconstructed and 
reconstructed according to the themes identified 
in the literature review in order to provide an 
integrated and overall summarised response to 
the research and to give a balanced view of the 
research findings (Coffee and Atkinson, in Lee 
1999). The themes identified were: The ability 
of the Retail Sector to Create jobs; Constraints 
on employment growth; Labour environment; 
Compliance and bureaucracy; Base level of skills; 
Small businesses to grow employment; Youth 
employment in the retail sector; Learnerships; 
The role of technology on employment; Intern 
employment; and Skills needs. 


Trustworthiness 


The rigor and trustworthiness of the findings 
are supported by the use of three strategies 
suggested by Padgett (1998). Peer debriefing 
and member checking was achieved by holding 
a focus group at which the findings were 
presented for the critique by a group made up of 
respondents and experts in the field. Furthermore, 
data triangulation was used, collecting data from 


TABLE 1: 
SAMPLE DETAIL OF PARTICIPANTS 
Large Medium Small Micro Student Total 
Executive Management 2 6 4 1 13 
Senior Management 4 1 6 1 12 
Middle Management 3 2 1 6 
Technician/Specialist 1 1 2 
Intern 5 5 
Total 10 9 12 2 5 38 
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different types of respondents (managers, owners, 
students, etc.). We therefore have confidence in 
the trustworthiness of the findings presented. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


The study revealed the different perceptions 
held by the different respondents in their different 
categories within the retail sector and their world 
view or frame of reference. A good example is 
how respondents at different levels answered the 
question, “what are the barriers that are stopping 
retailers from hiring more employees?” Executive 
Managementattributed this to high wage demands; 
whereas Senior Management attributed this to 
red tape and bargaining councils, whilst middle 
Management attributed this to tough economic 
conditions and the Technical/specialists attributed 
this to volatile markets and high labour costs. 


Profile of respondents 


The respondents were stakeholders of the 
Wholesale and Retail SETA and their positions 
included Executive Management (13), Senior 
Management (12), and Middle Management/ 
Branch Management (6) Technical/Specialists (2) 
and (5) Interns. 

Executive Management and Senior 
Management each comprised 33% of the 
respondents, whilst Middle Management and the 
Technical/Specialists comprised 13%. The Interns 
were interviewed separately from the retail 
management team although their responses were 
incorporated in the study findings. 

The size of organizations that participated in 


the research were represented as follows; 33% 
were large organizations followed by small 
organizations at 34% with 27% representing 
medium size organizations and 6% represent 
the micro organizations. The spread of different 
organization is important to understand the 
dynamics of the retail sector organizations and 
their impact across the spectrum. 


Key findings and implications 


There are issues that cut across questions and 
therefore the findings are grouped thematically. Not 
all responses to all questions are therefore presented. 


The ability of the retail sector to create jobs 


The response on the likelihood of the sector 
to create jobs in the future drew mixed reactions 
and responses. Overall, respondents had different 
views on the matter, from pessimistic to optimistic. 
The greatest proportion of respondents, however, 
was neutral. Interpreting this in the context of the 
other answers given in the survey provides an 
impression that there are strong opportunities for 
growth in employment but are being hindered or 
dampened by specific constraints. The purpose 
of this section is to unpack some of these so that 
interventions can be developed to take advantage 
of the perceived opportunities. 

The response, in Figure 2, indicated that many 
of the respondents (43%) were ‘not sure’ about 
the creation of jobs or they may have been non- 
committal in their responses. This may indicate 
the insecurity and volatility of jobs in the retail 
sector. The ones that indicated ‘likely’ amounted 


FIGURE 2: 
LIKELIHOOD OF CREATING JOBS 
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FIGURE 3: 
INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT OF CASUAL EMPLOYEES’ 
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to 20% of the respondents. Those who thought it 
was ‘unlikely’ were 17% the same as ‘very likely’ 
responses; with ‘very unlikely’ being 3%. Thus 
the level of optimism (37%) against pessimism 
(20%) reflects on the unfolding challenges of 
job creation and developments within the retail 
industry. 


Constraints on employment growth 


The responses on whether there has been an 
increase in the employment of casual employees 
can be seen in Figure 3. 

Most respondents indicated that there has not 
been an increase in the employment of the number 
of casual employees. There is disagreement 
on the employment of casual labour amongst 
respondents. This could be due to the levels at 
which each company employs casual labour; 
some may employ more and others less. 


Labour environment 


The single most cited reason that restricts 
companies from hiring more employees relates 
to the perceived restrictiveness of the current 
labour environment. This is not to say that the 
perceptions are valid but rather that they exist and 
are pervasive. 


Compliance and bureaucracy 


There was a perception amongst respondents 
that the bureaucratic burdens on businesses are 
onerous. From SARS to Employment Equity 


Reporting to BBBEE audits, compliance to the 
various arms of government adds to the cost of 
doing business. This is particularly prevalent 
within the small to medium organisations where 
one respondent indicated that there is a deliberate 
attempt to remain below the various thresholds 
and not grow so that the additional requirements 
are avoided. This obviously can affect job creation 
and is discussed further in ‘Small businesses to 
grow employment*. 


Base level of skills 


The retail sector can be considered an ‘entry 
level’ sector in that there are a large number of 
posts that are not skills intensive and can absorb 
the high number of low / semi-skilled unemployed 
in the country. However, it was noted by 
respondents that the base level of competence in 
terms of literacy and numeracy is poor. Training 
needs to be done, which is expensive. 


Small businesses to grow employment 


By 2030, if the National Development Plan 
(NDP) has performed the way the National 
Planning Commission (NPC) hopes it will, 90% 
of the jobs it has created will be in small and 
medium enterprises (SMEs) (Department of the 
Presidency, 2011). Retail is no exception in this 
regard. Large retailers will continue to expand 
and create more jobs through the opening of more 
stores but employment is likely to follow the state 
of the economy and GDP growth. 
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Small businesses on the other hand are able to 
respond more quickly to specific needs and smaller 
opportunities within the market. These may go 
un-serviced by large employers but can sustain 
a small business. This means that it is possible 
to grow both the number of small businesses as 
well as the number of those employed therein. 
An example highlighted by respondents was that 
of Jewellery stores. An increase in opportunities 
for small stores will increase the employment in 
occupations from highly skilled goldsmiths to 
sales staff to store clerks and more. 


Youth employment in the retail sector 


Youth unemployment is one of the most 
concerning issues in the modern South African 
labour market. Therefore employment related 
initiatives need to consider the impact and 
opportunities for the youth in the sector. The 
following points were made by respondents: 

e There is room for the development of ‘pre- 
work’ programmes. It is recommended that 
W&RSETA articulate clear career paths that 
can be communicated to the youth. 

¢ It was also mentioned by some respondents 
that it would be beneficial to the employability 
of the youth to improve the business, 
financial and computer skills of prospective 
matriculants. 

¢  Regionalised training facilities that involve 
local business from the word go to combine 
in-house training with formal training were 
suggested. 

* Youth wage subsidy was mentioned in a 
number of forms but the principle remains. 
Employers (especially small businesses) 
would be in a position to hire if the wage was 
subsidised. 


Learnerships 


The implementation of learnerships was 
extensive amongst the participants but feedback 
was mixed in terms of their effectiveness. 
Learnerships still represent a valuable tool in 
providing workplace training skills and directing 
young people into gainful employment. However, 
the following points were noted that could 
possibly be considered in order to increase the 
effectiveness of current programmes: 


e It was felt that the learnerships were not 
entirely user friendly to employers. It was 
noted that increased flexibility beyond 
PIVOTAL programmes would be valued. 

e Assistance with W&RSETA processes. There 
seems to be an element of confusion around 
the requirements and processes from the 
W&RSETA. Additional support in terms of 
the nature of learnerships and how employers 
can get involved would likely increase 
participation. 

¢ The role of private versus public TVET 
providers was queried. It was noted that 
private providers are better suited to meet the 
needs of employers but the perception is that 
public providers receive greater support. It is 
possible therefore that in the short term, an 
increase in the support for private providers 
may increase the impact of learnerships. 


The role of technology on employment 


It was found in the literature review that 
technology is having and will continue to have a 
large scale effect on the retail sector. Specifically, 
how advances in technology will impact on 
employment was investigated through the 
survey. In general, technology is likely to have a 
combination of the following effects, depending 
on the nature of the role affected: 

1. Employment is _ reduced 
automation or increases in productivity 

2. Skills requirements of those using the 
system are increased 

3. Entirely new occupations are created 


through 


It was noted by a respondent that young people 
will tend to be more adept at modern technology 
and represents an opportunity for employment 
and development in the future 

The literature review highlighted the growth 
of online retailers. This was acknowledged by 
respondents and will have a growing impact in the 
future, reducing the need for low skilled workers, 
but increasing the need for high level, new skills. 


Intern employment 


The interns interviewed indicated that they 
welcome the internship opportunity for twelve 
months. However, they were faced with some 
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challenges at the workplace. Some indicated 
that there was no proper induction or interest to 
develop them during the internship programme. 
Others indicated that they were learning a lot ina 
short space of time and they were regarded as part 
of the team in the workplace. Most of them were 
not sure what will happen when the internship 
ends. They indicated that they did not want to 
contemplate their future prospects. Only one 
indicated that an offer for a permanent position 
has been made. 

The feedback from respondents combined 
with those of interns raises the question on 
the conceptualisation of placing interns. It is 
recommended that a more holistic approach is 
taken so that the internship plays a part in a more 
clearly identified process that will provide greater 
benefit to both the employer and the intern. 


Skills needs 


The final finding reported has to do with the 
skills needs and skills shortages reported by 
respondents. It needs to be reinforced that this is a 
qualitative assessment and therefore as such does 
not represent an empirically derived list. The list 
below reflects the dynamics of the 33 participating 
companies and represents an insight into some of 
the skills needs. 
¢ While the majority of posts are in the lower 
skilled occupations, the skills gaps and 
training needs are more concentrated in the 
higher skilled occupations. 

¢ As mentioned previously the entry level 
occupations have low skills needs and 
are good for entrance into the productive 
economy. There are skills requirements in 
these occupations though, which focus on 
literacy and numeracy. However, a valuable 
point was made by a respondent that it may 
have greater impact to develop soft skills 
that will impact on the work readiness and 
effectiveness of candidates. Most importantly 
an understanding of business ethics and 
workplace conduct is required. 

¢ Pre work programmes as discussed in 
‘Internship employment’ could also have a 
positive impact on the retail sector. 

e Finally the skills that, if developed, would 


most likely lead to full time employment are 
shown in Table 2 (this includes current hard to 
fill vacancies): 


TABLE 2: 
SKILLS NEEDED FOR 
FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Repairs and maintenance 
(electrical and mechanical) 


Upstream 
(design, innovation etc.) 
Example: Jewellery / Goldsmith 


Sales / Telesales Management / Leadership Skills 
Customer service Store Operations 
ae Human Resources 
Logistics 
ICT Engineering 
Pharmacists 


The programmes as required by the wholesale 
and retail sector include programmes for managers 
such as Management/Leadership skills as well as 
specialist skills such as design and innovation, 
for example, for Jewellery/Goldsmiths, and 
Professional skills, for example, for Pharmacists. 
The technical skills required include Electrical 
and Mechanical skills (Refer to table 2). 

The area of possible growth for employment 
in South Africa is e-commerce and it warrants 
further investigation what support the South 
African government can give to stimulate this 
growth as it has already been established that the 
concentrated nature of the South African retail 
environment makes it difficult for small business 
to penetrate. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
RETAIL SECTOR 


Although recommendations have been 
integrated with the study findings in the above 
section, these recommendations have been 


summarised to clarify what the retail sector 
(including the W&RSETA) could do to improve 
job creation in the sector and to better prepare job 
entrants for these positions in the sector. 
Increased training to meet industry’s base level 
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business should be provided by the W&RSETA for 

school leavers entering the sector, specifically in: 

¢ — literacy and numeracy, 

¢ financial and computer skills 

¢ soft skills, e.g. relationships, 
conduct, business ethics, etc. 


workplace 


A more holistic approach needs to be taken 
so that internships play a part in a more clearly 
identified process that will provide greater 
benefit to both the employer and the intern — 
better induction for both learner and employee, 
agreement on the role of interns and clarity 
regarding what happens after the learnership ends. 
It is recommended that the W&RSETA articulate 
clear career paths that can be communicated to 
the youth, and that ‘pre-work’ programmes be 
developed to introduce and prepare entrants 
for the sector. This preparation training could 
involve regional training, possibly through the 
W&RSETA branches, and should involve local 
business from the beginning to integrate formal 
training with workplace learning. Young entrants, 
especially in small retailers, should have their 
wages subsidised, if not via a youth wage subsidy, 
then via the W&RSETA. 

Flexibility and efficiency of learnerships should 
be improved by the W&RSETA providing more 
guidance on their nature and how to participate 
in learnership programmes. A ‘help desk’ concept 
should be considered. Increased support from the 
W&RSETA for private education providers could 
increase the number and impact of learnerships. 

Finally, focus of job creation activities should 
be on the ‘scarce skills’ as identified by the 
W&RSETA as these will contribute to sector 
improvements, while creating the greatest number 
of jobs. At the same time, the W&RSETA should 
be aware of the growth of on-line retailing and 
include interventions to help learners, new 
entrants and other employees to upgrade to the 
new higher level skills required, which is where 
future jobs will be created. 


CONCLUSION AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


In conclusion the creation of jobs within the 
Retail Sector has shown that it is not based on 
one factor but requires a multi-factor approach; 


also the external environment plays a vital role 
in developing this sector. The PESTEL (political, 
economic, social, technological, environment 
and legal) model can help to understand this. The 
Political decisions have an impact on the Retail 
Sector’s direction, with the NDP being a classic 
example. The economic factors have a strong 
bearing in driving the Retail Sector to create jobs 
or shed jobs based on the supply and demand 
within the sector. 

The Social factors cannot be ignored as they 
also play a pivotal role in determining the Retail 
Sector contribution, especially regarding support 
of the SMME’s and emerging small businesses in 
creating jobs. 

The power and influence of Technology cannot 
be overlooked by the Retail Sector as this is one 
of the key factors affecting the Retail sector, 
especially online shopping, e-commerce and 
e-marketing, which reduces the space of the shop 
floor and influences warehousing and transport 
logistics. Mechanisation and automation in the 
sector is going to create new jobs and careers. 

The study has shown that a comprehensive and 
viable strategy which is actionable is crucial for 
alleviating unemployment in the sector, especially 
youth unemployment. The usage of different 
integrated strategies and methods by the Retail 
Sector and W&RSETA are an important factor in 
finding solutions to reduce unemployment through 
offering the youth entrepreneurial opportunities 
in the sector. 

The empowerment and transformation of the 
Retail Sector is an imperative. The Retail Sector 
cannot afford to be an onlooker but must be an 
active stakeholder in changing and improving the 
entire Retail Sector. 
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ABSTRACT 





This study examines the influence of brand character, brand familiarity and brand evaluation on brand 
attachment in a South African context. Three hypotheses are posited and in order to empirically 
test them, a sample data set of 355 individual companies was collected from Gauteng province, 
South Africa. Research assistants were recruited to distribute questionnaires in the Gauteng province 
of South Africa. The results indicate that brand character, brand familiarity and brand evaluation 
positively influence brand attachment in a significant way. Drawing from the study’s findings, 
managerial implications are discussed and limitations and future research directions are suggested. 
By and large, this study greatly adds new knowledge to the existing body of brand management 
literature in South Africa - a context that is often most ignored by some researchers in both developed 


and developing countries. 
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In recent years, in the field of branding many 
concepts have been developed and among 
the concepts that have been developed, brand 
attachment is one that has received significant 
attention (Thomson, MacInnis, & Park 2005; Park, 
Maclnnis, Priester, Eisingerich, & Lacobucci, 
2010). The empirical literature on brands is 
vast and detailed, demonstrating and testing 
highly domain-specific effects (Schmitt, 2011). 
Immense brand constructs (brand association, 
participation, symbolism, attitude, communities, 
loyalty, experience, identity, equity, management, 
name, extension, image, leverage, awareness, 
trust, satisfaction, commitment, performance, 
personality, familiarity, evaluation, attachment 
and acoustic branding, amongst many others, 
have been generated over the decades and 
amassed numerous analytical studies with critical 
empirical findings that formed the basis of recent 
researches in branding. 


According to Fournier (2009), Brand 
attachment can be referred to as an emotionally 
charged bonding between consumers and brands, 
which is an essential foundation to successful 
brand management. In the marketing environment 
nowadays, consumers are bombarded with 
hundreds of brands and brand-related stimuli 
every day; however, they become attached to 
a small group of brands with emotional bonds, 
which could be termed as brand attachment 
(Schmitt, 2011). The relationship between 
customers and brands and its strength has always 
been a challenge for researchers to understand 
and to measure (Campbell & Keller, 2003; Ha & 
Perks, 2005). 

This study, therefore, is directed atunderstanding 
the significance of brand attachment as a concept 
and to further create a profound awareness of 
certain individual concepts that influence brand 
attachment. Three key factors will be considered, 
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described and analysed to better recognise the level 
of effect each concept has on brand attachment. 
These constructs include brand character, brand 
familiarity and brand evaluation. They can be said 
to play certain pivotal roles in brand attachment, 
whether adversely or favourably. Brand character 
could be referred to as traits associated with a 
brand; in clearer terms, it is the characterisation 
of a brand, which is a major component of brand 
image (Polyorat, 2011), while brand familiarity is 
borne out of trust established from the knowledge 
and use of a specific brand. In particular, research 
suggests that well-established brands act as 
powerful heuristic cues that influence purchase 
decisions (Maheswaran, Mackie & Chaiken, 
1992; Manuela, Manuel, Eva & Francisco 2013). 
The third factor, which is brand evaluation, mainly 
reflects the acceptance level of consumers towards 
a brand and this ultimately affects their purchase 
intentions. This research, therefore, brings to focus 
the relationship between these variables, their 
level of significance in branding and how they 
affect consumer attachment to brands. In addition, 
the research model is very robust and one of a 
kind and to the best knowledge of the researchers 
no study has been done in South Africa using the 
variables like brand character, brand familiarity, 
brand evaluation and brand attachment and their 
relationship to each other. 

Given this background, this study will be 
aimed at the influence of brand character, brand 
familiarity and brand evaluation on_ brand 
attachment in South Africa and provides the 
research model and hypotheses, which covers 
data collection, analysis and result interpretation. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


The main research objective of the study is 
to examine the influence of brand character, 
brand familiarity and brand evaluation on brand 
attachment of companies in the Gauteng province. 
The empirical objectives are: 
¢ To investigate the relationship between brand 
character and brand attachment 

¢ To investigate the relationship between brand 
familiarity and brand attachment 

¢ To investigate the relationship between brand 
evaluation and brand attachment. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Brand Character 


Considering brand character as one of the 
underlining factors influencing consumer’s 
attachment to specific brands, it is imperative 
to understand what brand character posits, its 
proponents and value to brand attachment. Lamb, 
Hair, McDaniel, Boshoff, Terblanche, Elliot and 
Klopper (2011) provided diverse concepts of brand 
character, which includes that, brand character is 
a concept within the field of relational marketing 
and it is defined as a set of human characteristics 
associated to a brand. Secondly, that according to 
theories of animism, brands can also have their 
own character and in fact, human beings aspire to 
personify objects to help their interactions with 
the intangible world. In addition, the perceptions 
of the brand character traits are formed through 
all direct or indirect contacts that consumers have 
with a brand. On top of this, the concept of brand 
character offers a major managerial advantage. 
It helps better understand the development and 
maintaining of relations between brands and 
consumers and explains how consumer-brand 
relationship influences consumer behaviour. 
Finally, character is an appropriate metaphor for 
brands based on the idea that a customer develops 
attraction towards brands having a character 
similar to his character. Therefore, a consumer 
can identify himself or herself in relationship to a 
brand based on the congruency between his own 
characteristics and the personality characteristics 
attributed to the brand. 

The characterisation of a brand to create an 
emotional tie between it and potential consumers, 
therefore, is unarguably vital to a _brand’s 
success as these established concepts clearly 
demonstrate that humans identify more with 
brands that have characteristics similar to theirs 
and this forms some sort of bond or attachment 
between them. According to Bouhlel, Mzoughi, 
Hadiji and Slimane (2011), brands have human 
characteristics and these characteristics are 
vehicles of the consumer’s self-expression, which 
can be significant in helping a consumer express 
different aspects of his or her self. These brand 
characteristics “provide the brand with a soul” 
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(Bouhlel et al., 2011:210). From this point, the 
emotional connection between an individual and 
the brand based on certain characteristics can be 
established. 

An in-depth study of Bouhlel et al. (2011) 
reveals the breakdown of possible traits such 
as being friendly, conscientious, old-fashioned, 
modern, exotic and extrovert amongst other 
characteristics. It is further noted that a large 
number of variables have been mentioned in the 
literature as influencing brand character, which 
are brand name, brand symbol or logo, celebrity 
endorser, colour, shape, country of origin, price, 
music, packaging and sales promotions. As 
defined by Aaker (1997), brand character is the 
set of human characteristics associated with a 
brand. According to Geuens, Weijters and Wulf 
(2009), psychologists were able to classify human 
personalities into five dimensions that provide 
a complete description of personality, namely 
extraversion or surgency (talkative, assertive, 
energetic), agreeableness (good-natured, 
cooperative, trustful), conscientiousness (orderly, 
responsible, dependable), emotional stability 
versus neuroticism (calm, not neurotic, easily 
upset) and openness or intellect (intellectual, 
imaginative, independent-minded). This 
correlates to the well-known Big Five personality 
traits theory (Schermerhorn, 2015). 

Geuens et al. (2009) observed that Aaker 
(1997) developed new traits to include gender and 
social class (feminine, upper class, young) and 
other researchers like Sung and Tinkham (2005) 
and Venable, Rose, Bush and Gilbert (2005:296) 
identified other traits as good-looking, healthy, 
old, new, heavy, big, cost-effective and financially 
stable. Companies, over time, have embedded 
some of these identified human characteristics into 
their brands and these traits have formed the basis 
of attraction to brands and have been able to create 
emotional attachments in humans towards such 
brands. This influences brand attachment, brand 
commitment, brand loyalty, brand profitability and 
other variables associated with branding (Vargo 
& Lusch, 2004; Thomson et al, 2005; Pawle & 
Cooper, 2006; Parish & Holloway, 2010; Malar, 
Krohmer, Hoyer & Nyffenegger, 2011; Zhang, 
Zhou, Su & Zhou 2013; Kanno, 2014). 


According to Zhang, Wang and Zhao (2014), 
several marketing activities have been employed 
to entice customers through establishing certain 
brand characteristics as it is also found to 
strengthen customers’ communication with 
brands and further enhance brand loyalty and 
brand equality (Govers & Schoormans, 2005). 
Well-established brand characteristics can assist 
consumers to strengthen their brand emotional 
ties, enhance preference, trust, and loyalty 
(Siguaw, Mattila & Austin, 1999). This, therefore, 
emphasises the need for companies to be able to 
identify specific characteristics that would draw 
the target consumers towards a brand and qualify 
their products with the identified traits. This will 
increase the level of attachment to the brands 
and boost their income generation. Grisaffe and 
Nguyen (2011) espoused that companies harvest 
financial benefits when enduring emotional 
connections are developed between consumers 
and brands and rewards from emotionally bonded 
repurchases are less exposed to situations that 
induce switching. According to Usakli & Baloglu, 
(2011) and Eisend, & Stokburger-Sauer, (2013), 
the stronger the congruence between the perceived 
character of the brand and the consumer's own 
personality, the more likely the consumer is to 
purchase this brand and this has influence on 
brand character on purchase intentions . 


Brand Familiarity 


Ha and Perks (2005) defined brand familiarity 
in diverse ways, each definition extrapolated 
from studies of researchers (Baker, Hutchinson, 
Moore, & Nedungadi 1986; Alba & Hutchinson 
1987; Hoch & Deighton 1989). They defined 
brand familiarity as a uni-dimensional construct 
that is related directly to the amount of time spent 
processing information about the brand, regardless 
of the type or content of the processing involved. 
It could also be referred to as the number of 
product-related experiences accumulated by the 
consumer or can be expressed as familiarity with 
products or services derived from the number of 
brand-related experiences the customer has had. 
A brand, therefore, is viewed as being either 
familiar or unfamiliar. A brand is viewed as being 
familiar if a consumer had some prior experience 
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with it, and unfamiliar, if a consumer had no prior 
experience with it (Hingorani, 1999). 

A comprehensive aspect of Campbell and 
Keller’s (2003) study on brand familiarity reveals 
that familiar and unfamiliar brands diverge in 
terms of the knowledge regarding the brand that 
a consumer has stored in memory. They asserted 
that consumers tend to have a variety of different 
types of associations for familiar brands such as 
consumers may have tried or may use a familiar 
brand. They may have family or friends who have 
used the brand and told them something about 
it, they may have seen prior ads or marketing 
communications for the brand and they may 
know how the brand is positioned, packaged, 
and so on (Lamb et al., 2011). Based on these 
assertions, they inferred that consumers lack many 
associations for unfamiliar brands because they 
have not had any of the above-mentioned types 
of experiences with them. Thus, consumers that 
associate themselves with specific brands, most 
likely have done so because they have familiarised 
themselves with such brands and familiarity pools 
some level of connection, passion or affection for 
those brands. Overall, this could be referred to as 
brand attachment. 

Expounding the term brand familiarity brings 
an understanding that familiarity with a brand 
is a multidimensional construct connected to 
the various experiences relating to a brand 
accumulated by a consumer, as_ described 
by Korchia (2001). These multidimensional 
constructs contain certain elements as further 
explicated by Korchia (2001) based on Alba 
and Hutchinson (1987) and Krishnan (1996) 
studies, which include advertising exposures, 
information search, interactions with salespeople, 
choice and decision-making, purchasing and 
product usage in various situations. There are 
thus, three basic dimensions of brand familiarity, 
which encapsulate the above-stated elements. 
These dimensions are familiarity with brand 
communication, interpersonal familiarity and 
familiarity with products. 

In retrospect, a familiar brand will tend to be 
favoured, as familiarity signals that it is tried 
and trusted. Marketers then would be keen to 
comprehend the development of brand-name 


familiarity, as this will tend to facilitate consumer 
choice (Holden & Vanhuele, 1999). Research 
evidence also shows that brand familiarity reduces 
the need for information search (Dawar & Lei, 
2008). The consumers tend to spend less time 
shopping for a familiar brand than they do for an 
unfamiliar brand. According to Dawar and Lei 
(2008), marketing academics and practitioners 
have long recognised the important role of brand 
familiarity in marketing. They cited examples 
of familiar brands being shown to be more 
noticeable in advertisements, more easily recalled 
and better liked by consumers than unfamiliar 
brands and deduced that brand familiarity in 
itself, may act as a buffer against the adverse 
impact of negative information on brands. Brand 
familiarity, therefore, is a unique variable that 
very well influences consumer’s attachment to 
specific brands. 


Brand Evaluation 


According to Moisescu (2007), consumer- 
based perspectives on brand value have featured 
more strongly in recent years, as it was hoped that 
an enhanced understanding of the determinants of 
the brand value from the consumer’s perspective 
would yield key indicators for efficient brand 
strategic marketing planning and _ brand 
management. Moosmayer and Melan (2010) 
buttressed Moisescu’s (2007) standpoint in their 
examination of consumer brand evaluation. 
Their hypotheses indicated that the more positive 
consumer’s attitudes are towards certain brand 
features, the more positive their brand evaluation. 
This is advantageous as it is likely to go hand- 
in-hand with business success, they encapsulated 
that the stronger a brand evaluation is, the more 
unique it may be perceived and consequently the 
more advantageous the brand is. This brings to fore 
the relevance of the role of consumer’s evaluation 
of brands to the brand success; indicating that a 
brand that has failed to attract consumer’s to itself 
and is unable to create a metamorphic change 
from a mere brand attraction to attachment, is 
more likely to experience a decline in patronage. 

According to Berry (2000), service-branding 
model shows that consumer’s actual experience 
with brands is fundamental to brand evaluation; 
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it suggests that the true evaluation of brands does 
not come into play until consumers have had first- 
hand experience with such brands. This reflects that 
consumers may evaluate brands without the actual 
usage of such brands. At this point, consumer’s 
form their opinions about the brands based on 
their perception of certain features of the brands 
or on what they have seen or heard about those 
brands and not from their personal experience. 
The critical analysis of consumer associations 
with brands by Czellar, Luna, Voyer and Schwob 
(2011:997) mentioned two basic associations, 
which are the personal association and extra- 
personal association. They are of the opinion that 
personal associations reflect the way individual 
thinks or feels about an object, regardless of what 
the rest of society believes, while extra-personal 
associations reflect the individual’s perception of 
what other people would think of any information. 
These extra-personal associations may be formed 
based on information from social interaction and 
the media, often reflecting stereotypic knowledge. 
Self-reported brand evaluations may be influenced 
by these extra-personal associations, which may 
not reflect the nature of the individual’s personal 
attitudes. 

Chi, Yeh and Yang (2009) described another 
dimension to consumer’s brand evaluation stating 
two evaluation qualities, namely objective quality 
and the perceived quality. Breaking down the 
differences, they noted that while the objective 
quality has a pre-designed standard to a product, 
the perceived quality is influenced majorly by 
internal and external product attributes, which is 
an evaluation basis for consumers. Kan (2002) 
pointed out that in objective quality the customers 
use their knowledge and experience to evaluate 
overall product benefit, function, durability, 
technology and reliability when purchasing a 
product. To understand the notion of perceived 
quality, Chi et al. (2009), described it as a concept, 
which possesses situational, comparative, and 
individual attributes. It can be affected by factors 
such as previous education level, experience 
and perceived risk and situational variables such 
as purchase purpose, purchase situation, time 
pressure and social background of customers. 
Therefore, brands that have been evaluated 


positively by consumers based on either their 
personal or extra-personal associations with the 
brands or an objective or perceived quality, are 
more likely to peak such consumer’s interest in 
the brands and these create a bond between them 
generating the term brand attachment. 


Brand Attachment 


Schmitt (2011) described brand attachment as 
an important concept that expresses a consumer's 
connection with a brand. In the realm of consumer 
psychology, consumers can form emotional 
attachments to gifts, collectibles, places of 
residence and, in particular, brands (Thomson et 
al., 2005). Brand attachment, therefore, envisages 
customer intentions to perform behaviours that 
use significant resources such as time, money, and 
reputation, better than brand attitudes (Schmitt, 
2011). Brand attachment is emotive. Zhang, et al. 
(2013), described how essential brand attachment 
is aS a mediator between brand community and 
brand commitment; elucidating that communities 
may develop higher probabilities of being 
attached to a preferred brand, which significantly 
influences member’s commitment to that brand 
positively. 

The term brand attachment could simply be 
expressed as having an emotional bond, passion, 
affection or connection towards a brand (product). 
It could also be described as the strength of the 
bond that connects the brand with the customer 
(Kanno, 2014). Fournier (2009) defined it as an 
emotionally charged bonding between consumers 
and brands, which is an essential foundation 
to successful brand management. The direct 
implication could be that the more emotionally 
attached consumers become to a brand, the higher 
the consumption rate leading to an increased brand 
sale and revenue. Malar et al. (2011), Thomson 
et al. (2005) and Park et al (2010), show that 
creating emotional bonding between consumers 
and brands is one of the objectives of companies 
as strong bonding leads to positive results, such as 
loyalty and achieving a price premium. 

Park et al. (2010) further recognised that 
as a construct that describes the strength of 
the bond connecting the consumer with the 
brand, attachment is critical because it affects 
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behaviours that foster brand profitability and 
customer lifetime value. Vargo and Lusch (2004) 
and Kanno (2014) emphasised that customer’s 
continuous and dynamic role in the use, 
maintenance, repairs and adaptation of products 
and services in accordance with his or her unique 
needs, usage situation and behaviours play an 
enormous part in brand profitability. Their studies 
support the opinion that the value created by the 
consumer is more essential than the value created 
through marketing systems for building brand 
relationships. Several publications have revealed 
that strong brand attachment and strong product 
attachment increase individuals' willingness 
to make repeated purchases of the same brand 
(Kressmann Sirgy, Herrmann, Huber, Huber, & 
Lee. 2006; Matzler, Pichler, Fuller, & Mooradian, 
2011; Park et al., 2010; Thomson, et al., 2005). 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK, 
CONCEPTUAL MODEL AND 
HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 


Brand attachment can be traced to Bowlby 
(1979). The concept of brand attachment has 
its roots in the interpersonal attachment theory 
(IAT), which was originated by Bowlby (1979) 
but further developed by Simpson, Collins, Tran 
and Haydon (2007), Gillath, Shaver, Baek, and 
Chun (2008) and Bello (2010), among others. 


This theory propounds that brand attachment, 
brand character, brand familiarity and brand 
evaluation is an inborn behavioural system (Tsai, 
2011). According to Pawle and Cooper (2006) and 
Parish and Holloway (2010) the brand attachment 
paradigm implied that consumers have an innate 
tendency to be attached to some brands. 

The conceptual model for this study is developed 
based on the reviewed literature on the four brand 
concepts relevant to the study. Hypothesised 
relationships between research variables were 
developed thereafter. In the conceptualised model, 
the predictor variables are brand character, brand 
familiarity and brand evaluation, while brand 
attachment is the outcome variable. The model 
helps explain the cause and effects the identified 
concepts have on each other. 


Brand Character and Brand 
Attachment 


The hypotheses developed for these concepts 
are based on the perceived effects brand character 
has on brand attachment. Studies have shown that 
brand character often differentiates the brand from 
other competitors, which enhances confidence 
in the brand, generates brand attachment and 
forms consumer-brand relationships (Fournier, 
2009). Based on the premise that brands can have 
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characteristics in much the same way humans 
have, brand character is seen as a valuable factor 
in increasing engagement and brand attachment, 
in a similar way to how people relate to and bond 
with other people. Therefore, brand personality 
consists of certain elements that appear to 
have a strong influence on consumer brand 
attachment (Bouhlel et al. 2011). Brands have 
become reflective symbols of one’s self through 
their figurative character. Thus, concerning the 
correlation between the consumer and a brand, 
brand character plays an important role since 
it provides depth, feelings and liking to the 
relationship. This provides room for bonding, 
leading to such individuals becoming attached to 
the specific brands. 

Well-established brand character can help 
consumers strengthen their brand emotional ties, 
enhance preference, trust, and loyalty (Siguaw et 
al. 1999). Zhang etal. (2014) extensively described 
how brand character has been shown to play a 
vital role in the process of a brand’s success. They 
established that if brand character is constant, 
robust, distinctive and desirable, it is more likely 
to establish close relationships between companies 
and customers; this connection then becomes a vital 
role in building brand equity and keeping long- 
term relationships between customers and brands. 
Bouhlel et al. (2011), recognised that customers 
will engage in relationships with brands that 
have similar personalities to their own; they can 
transpose the attachment towards the persons into 
the brands (Belaid & Lacoeuilhe, 2005; Thomson, 
et al. 2005). This helps consumers establish a 
strong connection with the brand (Doyle, 1990) 
and as observed by Grisaffe and Nguyen (2011), 
companies harvest financial benefits when 
enduring emotional connections are developed 
between consumers and brands. According to the 
previous studies there is substantial literature that 
has shown a positive relationship between brand 
character and brand attachment and this outcome, 
perhaps, corresponds with Beliad and Lacoeuilhe 
(2005), Fournier (2009) and Bouhlel et al (2011). 

Based on the above-mentioned literature, this 
research posits that: 


H1: There is a positive relationship between 


brand character and brand attachment. 


Brand Familiarity and Brand 
Attachment 


Brand familiarity is derived from the number 
of brand-related experiences the user has had 
with products or services. It therefore shows the 
‘share of mind’ of a given customer attained to 
the particular brand and the extent of a customer's 
direct and indirectly experience with a brand ( 
Alba & Hutchinson, 1987). According to Holden 
and Vanhuele (1999), a brand that is familiar will 
tend to be favoured, as familiarity signals that it 
is tied-and-trusted; marketers then would be keen 
to understand the development of brand-name 
familiarity, and this will tend to facilitate customer 
choice-making. This indicates that individuals that 
become familiar with a brand tend to develop a 
positive attitude towards the brand and familiarity 
induces a connection or an attachment to the 
brand; a customer-brand relationship is birthed in 
that process. 

Mende and Bolton, (2011) revealed familiarity 
and responsiveness as foundations of choosing an 
attachment figure and proposed both as predictors 
of brand attachment. According to their findings, 
these two predictors are vital to attachment because 
they influence the preferences and selection 
processes of consumer’s. The reviewed literatures 
on brand familiarity revealed that consumers may 
lack associations for unfamiliar brands; thus, 
consumers that associate themselves with specific 
brands most likely have done so because they 
have familiarised themselves with such brands 
and familiarity pools some level of connection, 
passion or affection for those brand. Brand 
familiarity has a positive influence on attitudes 
toward brand names, and brand attachment 
(Kohli, Harich, & Leuthesser, 2005). According 
to study of Nepomuceno, Laroche and Richard 
(2014), are of the opinion that as similarity of a 
new name to a familiar one increases, attitudes 
will be more favourable toward the new name, 
and will minimally deviate from familiar names 
and it will increase brand attachment. Because, 
a person who is familiar with a brand will be 
less concerned with the product’s performance 
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likewise, by attached with the brand one perceives 
less financial risk when purchasing it. 

Based on the above-mentioned literature, this 
study posits that: 


H2: There is a positive relationship between 
brand familiarity and brand attachment. 


Brand Evaluation and Brand 
Attachment 


Using brand evaluation as one of the 
constructs in the study of Kleina and Dawarb 
(2004), concurred that brand _ evaluations 
affect consumer’s purchase intentions. In other 
words, the authors expected brand evaluations 
to be positively related to purchase intentions. 
Moosmayer and Melan (2010) also hypothesised 
that the more positive consumer’s attitudes 
are towards certain brand features, the more 
positive their brand evaluation; this could lead 
to a potential increase in their passion for the 
brand, connecting and getting them emotionally 
attached to the brand. Chi et al. (2009) expressed 
the relevance of consumer’s evaluation of brand 
quality from their purchase experience. A positive 
brand experience will result in a positive brand 
evaluation resulting into brand loyalty and brand 
preference leading to an increased probability of 
purchase intentions. Chi et al. (2009) stated that 
customers must have positive feelings to a brand, 
then they will produce purchase intention. These 
feelings may be referred to as an emotional bond, 
passion, affection or connection towards a brand. 

Schmitt (2011) described a  consumer- 
psychology model of brands. He analysed the 
model as having five brand-related processes, 
namely identifying, experiencing, integrating, 
signalling and connecting with the brand. The 
term connection is referred to as forming an 
attitude toward the brand, becoming personally 
attached to it and connecting with the brand in 
a brand community, and this could be captured 
in one term — brand attachment. According to 
Schmitt (2011), brand attachment envisages 
customer intentions to perform behaviours that 
use significant resources such as time, money, and 
reputation. This study, therefore, hypothesises that 
such significant resources may not be expended 


on a brand if the customer has a negative 
evaluation of such brand. According to the study 
conducted by Cheng, White and Chaplin (2012) 
findings suggest that consumers with strong brand 
attachment are more forgiving and benevolent in 
their brand evaluations. 

Based on the above-mentioned literature, this 
study posits that: 


H3: There is a positive relationship between 
brand evaluation and brand attachment. 


RESEARCH STRATEGY 
Sample and Data Collection 


The target population for the study was South 
African consumers in Gauteng who purchased 
any consumer goods. The sampling unit was 
the individual consumer and a mall intercept 
survey was used. This method has the advantage 
of speed, is less costly, and the researcher has 
control over respondent type. Four shopping 
malls in Vanderbijlpark were selected for this 
survey and students from the Vaal University of 
Technology were recruited as research assistants 
to distribute and collect the questionnaires. Of the 
total of 400 questionnaire distributed, 355 usable 
questionnaires were retrieved for the final data 
analysis, representing a response rate of 89 percent. 
To eliminate differences in response patterns 
due to different reference points, all respondents 
were prompted to answer the questionnaire 
with reference to non-durable consumer goods. 
The reason for selecting this category was that 
consumers frequently purchase these products. In 
this regard, the respondents were asked to identify 
a product category in which they had frequently 
made a purchase intention decision. Respondents 
were then asked to name a brand in that category 
and they were requested to think about that brand 
as they completed the entire questionnaire, guided 
by the research assistants. 


Measurement Instrument and 
Questionnaire 


Research scales were operationalised on the 
basis of previous work. Proper modifications were 
made in order to fit the current research context 
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and purpose. Brand familiarity measure used a 
four-item scale adapted from Perks and Ha (2005), 
while brand attachment used a four-item scale 
adapted from Tsai (2011). Brand character used 
a four-item scale measure adapted from Aaker 
(1997). Finally, brand evaluation was measured 
using a six-item scale adapted from Parvin and 
Chowdhury (2006). All the measurement items 
were measured on a five-point Likert-type scale 
that was anchored by | = strongly disagree to 5 = 
strongly agree to express the degree of agreement. 


Sample Description 


The profile of the participants is presented in 
Table 1. The sample showed that more than 56 
percent of the participating consumers in the 
South African companies were males and 44 
percent were females. Majority of them were 
not married (61%) and the remainder were 
married, which constitutes 39 percent of the total 
population. Modal age groups were those between 
26-33 years constituting 55 percent, followed by 
18-25 age group amounting to 28 percent of the 
total population. Finally, the smallest group was 
34 years and above contributing to 17 percent of 
the total population. 


TABLE 1: 
SAMPLE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 





Gender Frequency Percentage 
Male 200 56 % 
Female 155 44 % 
Total 355 100% 
Marital status Frequency Percentage 
Married 138 39 % 
Single 217 61% 
Total 355 100% 
Age Frequency Percentage 
18-25 99 28 % 
26-33 195 55 % 

34 and above 61 17% 
Total 355 100% 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


In accordance with the two-step procedure 
suggested by Anderson and Gerbing (1988), 
prior to testing the hypotheses, confirmatory 
factor analysis (CFA) was performed to examine 
reliability, convergent and discriminant validity 
of the multi-item construct measures using AMOS 
7. Overall, acceptable model fit is indicated by 
goodness-of-fit index (GFI)  .80; root mean 
square error of approximation (RMSEA) values 
.08; incremental index of fit (IFI); Tucker Lewis 
Index (TLI) and comparative fit index (CFI) 
values .90. Recommended statistics for the final 
overall model assessment show acceptable fit of 
the measurement model to the data: y2/(df)= 2.672, 
GFI = 0.868; IFI = 0.904; TLI=0.918; CFI = 0.905; 
RMSEA = 0. 060. Loadings of individual items on 
their respective constructs are shown in Table 2, 
while the scale construct correlations are presented 
in Table 3. The results are shown in Table 2, and 
descriptive statistics and correlations among the 
study constructs are presented in Table 3. 

As recommended by Anderson and Gerbing 
(1988) and Hair, Babin, Anderson & Tatham 
(2010), individual item loadings should be above 
0.5. From the results presented in Table 2, all the 
item loadings for the research constructs are above 
0.51, therefore, proving acceptable individual 
item reliabilities as more than 50 percent of 
each item’s variance is shared with its respective 
construct. Using a formulae proposed by Fornell 
and Lacker (1981), the composite reliabilities 
(CR) and average variance extracted (AVE) for 
each variable were computed. The composite 
reliabilities (CR) are all above the recommended 
value of 0.7 suggested by Hulland (1999); thus, 
indicating satisfactory internal uniformity and 
dependability of the respective measures. All 
average variance explained (AVE) values are 
above 0.5, thus tolerable according to the literature 
(Fraering & Minor 2006). These results provided 
evidence for acceptable levels of research scale 
reliability. 

Discriminant validity was proven by checking 
if the AVE for each multi-item construct was 
greater than the shared variance between 
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TABLE 2: 
ACCURACY ANALYSIS STATISTICS 








Research construct  Cronbach’s test C.R. value AVE value Factor loading 
Item-total correlation a value 
BF1 802 873 
BF2 746 .819 
BF .907 .907 .687 
BF3 .768 .826 
BF4 754 .790 
BAI 701 696 
BA2 695 721 
BA .802 .803 756 
BA3 751 744 
BA4 707 710 
BC1 530 .608 
BC2 722 785 
BC .887 891 .678 
BC3 757 .840 
BC4 773 820 
BE1 540 514 
BE2 635 618 
BE3 .667 .746 
BE .860 .863 .618 
BE4 692 791 
BE5 702 .798 
BE6 676 .736 


Note: BF=Brand Familiarity; BA = Brand Attachment; BC= Brand Character; BE = Brand Evaluation 


TABLE 3: 
SAMPLE DATA STATISTICS AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONSTRUCTS 


Sample data statistics 


Variables Mean Standard deviation BF BA BC BE 
BF 4.7635 1.02685 1.000 

BA 4.8329 1.01234 .558"** 1.000 

BC 4.7868 1.01429 .500*** 576*** 1.000 

BE 3.6391 87156 133°" 145*** .097** 1.00 


Note: BF=Brand Familiarity; BA = Brand Attachment; BC= Brand Character; BE = Brand Evaluation 
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constructs (Fornell & Larcker 1981; Anderson & 
Gerbing 1988; Nunnally & Bernstein 1994; Hair 
et al., 2010) and if the inter-construct correlations 
were less than a unit. The results show that the 
highest SV among constructs are less than the 
lowest AVE value of each multi-item construct. 
the 
values are less than the recommended value of 


Furthermore, inter-construct correlation 
0.8, revealing an adequate level of discriminant 


validity (see Table 3). 


STRUCTURAL EQUATION 
MODELLING 


This study used structural equation modelling 
(SEM) to approximate the causal relationship 
among the constructs based on the conceptual 
model in Figure 1. The maximum likelihood 
estimation (MLE) method was used because it has 
desirable asymptotic properties (e.g., minimum 
variance and unbiasedness) and is scale-free. 
The results are reported in Table 4. The model 
is acceptable in terms of overall goodness of fit. 
Acceptable model fit are indicated by y2 (df) 
values < 3; GFI and AGFI values 0.80; RMSEA 
values .080; IFI and CFI values 0.90. Results 
of this study indicate that, y2 (df) = 2.892; GFI 
(0.865); IFT (0. 901), TLI (0.851), CFI (0.850), 
and RMSEA (0.068) and therefore, achieved the 
suggested thresholds (Hair et al., 2010). This 
suggests that the model converged well and 
could be a plausible representation of underlying 
empirical data structures collected in South Africa. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


The results in Table 4 offer support for three 
proposed hypotheses.According to the objectives 
of the study, it can be deduced that the study 
postulated that there is a positive relationship 
between all the three hypotheses. The first research 
objective was to examine the relationship between 
brand character and brand attachment and the first 
postulated hypothesis was the relationship between 
brand character and brand attachment. Consistent 
with hypothesis one (H1), results indicate higher 
levels of consumers brand attachment. There 
is therefore a significant positive relationship 
between brand character and brand attachment 
in the companies in Gauteng province. The 
second research objective was to investigate the 
relationship between brand familiarity and brand 
attachment and the second posited hypothesis was 
the relationship between brand familiarity and 
brand attachment. Also, in support of hypothesis 
two (H2), the results indicate higher levels of 
brand familiarity associated with higher levels 
of brand attachment for consumers in Gauteng 
province. The results ultimately prove that 
there is a strong significant positive relationship 
between brand familiarity and brand attachment 
in Gauteng province. The results indicate higher 
levels of brand familiarity associated with higher 
levels of brand attachment for consumers in 
Gauteng province. The third research objective 
was to investigate the relationship between brand 
evaluation and brand attachment and the third 


TABLE 4: 
RESULTS OF STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODEL ANALYSIS 





Path coefficients Hypothesis Factor loading 
Brand character —> Brand attachment Ht 701** 
Brand familiarity ——> Brand attachment H2 898*** 
Brand evaluation —> Brand attachment H3 603*** 
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proposed hypothesis (H3) was the relationship 
between brand evaluation and brand attachment. 
The standardised coefficient of brand evaluation 
and brand attachment is positive and significant. Of 
all the three hypotheses, the strongest relationship 
was that of brand familiarity and brand attachment, 
which has a standardised coefficient of 0.898, 
followed by brand character and brand attachment 
with a standardised coefficient of 0.701 and 
finally the relationship between brand evaluation 
and brand attachment has the lowest coefficient 
of 0.603. Although the results shows there is a 
positive relationship between brand evaluation and 
brand attachment, the relationship between brand 
evaluation and brand attachment has the lowest 
coefficient compared to other hypotheses. 


CONCLUSION OF THE STUDY 


The main purpose of this study was to investigate 
the influence of brand character, brand familiarity, 
brand evaluation on brand attachment. In particular, 
three hypotheses were postulated. To test the proposed 
hypotheses, data were collected from consumers 
within the Gauteng province. The empirical results 
supported all the speculated research hypotheses 
in a very significant way. Important to note about 
the study findings is the fact that brand familiarity 
has stronger effects on brand attachment (0.898) 
than brand character on brand attachment (0.701) 
and brand evaluation on brand attachment (0.603). 
Particularly, too, the relationship between hypothesis 
one and hypothesis two is robust at 95 percent 
confidence interval. Perhaps this could be due to the 
fact that customers are likely to be more attached to 
the brand if they are very familiar with it and have 
evaluated it which sounds reasonable. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


When customers or consumers are attached to a 
brand, it is because they are familiar with the brand, 
know the brand character and have evaluated it, 
hence contributing to a company’s profitability. 
Therefore, in order to ensure customer brand 
attachment, managers ought to invest in strategies 
that foster brand character, brand familiarity and 
brand evaluation. The current study is an attempt to 


investigate the influence of brand character, brand 
familiarity and brand evaluation, which eventually 
leads to brand attachment in an often most neglected 
context — the African context. By and large, the 
findings of this empirical study are expected to have 
provided fruitful implications to both practitioners 
and academicians. On the academic side, this 
study makes a significant contribution to the brand 
management literature by systematically exploring 
the impact of brand character, brand familiarity, 
brand evaluation on brand attachment in South 
Africa. Overall, the current study findings provide 
support to the proposition that brand character, 
brand familiarity and brand evaluation should be 
recognised as significant antecedents for gaining 
and sustaining brand attachment in South Africa. 
This study, therefore, submits that marketers can 
benefit from the implications of these findings. For 
instance, given the robust relationship between 
brand familiarity and brand attachment (0.898), 
between brand character and brand attachment 
(0.701) and also between brand evaluation and 
brand attachment (0.603), marketers ought to 
pay attention to brand familiarity, character and 
evaluation in order to build customer brand 
attachment. Eventually, the consumers will become 
attached to a brand that satisfies their needs, are 
familiar with it, have evaluated it and they perceive 
it to be trustworthy. 


LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


Despite the aforementioned usefulness of this 
study, the research has its limitations. The study can 
be strengthened by increasing the sample size and 
including participants in other geographical areas. 
In addition, the current study was limited to South 
Africa, Gauteng province. For results comparison, 
following researchers should contemplate 
replicating this study in other developing 
countries. In conclusion, the present study did 
not examine such factors as brand involvement, 
brand trust, brand experience, brand satisfaction 
and brand loyalty. Upcoming studies should focus 
on other precursors and their potential effects 
on brand attachment. All in all, these suggested 
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future avenues of study stand to immensely 
contribute new knowledge to the existing body of 
brand management literature in Africa — a context 
that is often most ignored by scholars. 
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APPENDIX 
Measurement Instruments 


Brand Attachment 


I am intensely passionate about the brand. 

The brand prompts strong passion in me. 

I long to put the brand into my ownership. 

I may make necessary sacrifices to obtain the brand. 


Brand familiarity 


The brand gives me a feeling of goodwill. 

I am always aware of the brand on the web. 

The site has a good reputation. 

Navigation at the site makes me feel comfortable. 


Brand Character (personality) 


The brand provides excitement. 
The brand provides sincerity. 

The brand is competent. 

The brand provides sophistication. 


Brand evaluation 


1. Lalways keep this brand in my contemplation set. 

2. This brand always outdoes other brands of this 
category. 

3. This brand has exceptional features which cannot 
be found in other brands. 

4. This brand has eye-catching attributes than other 
brands. 

5. Iam enthralled by this brand's image. 

6. Owning this brand make other people jealous. 
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ABSTRACT 





Since innovation is inherently ingrained in the process of dynamic capabilities’ building, most theoretical 
postulations are often based on the assumption that by the time a firm considers improving its dynamic 
capabilities, it will have already built a strong innovation culture. However, this research finds that in 
practical sense that is often not the case. While using a mixed qualitative research method entailing 
a meta-synthesis of different theories and triangulation with the interview findings on the dynamic 
capabilities building approach used by the SMEs in the manufacturing sector, the effectiveness of 
Teece’s inherently innovative three- steps’ (sensing, seizing & reconfiguration) framework for dynamic 
capabilities’ building was still found to be pre-conditioned by the development of a strong enterprise 
innovation culture. Without a strong innovation culture, further triangulation of such a finding with 
the interview results on the approach used by the SMEs in the manufacturing sector highlighted that 
whether it is Teece’s three — steps’ (sensing, seizing & reconfiguration), or the three steps’ (analysis, 
improvement & evaluation) cyclical process that most SMEs were found to use, lack of innovation 
culture still limits the generation of new ideas for SMEs to reconfigure their value creating resources 
to adapt to the unfolding market and industry changes. To remedy such methodological shortfalls, 
the study recommends a model emphasising the creation of a strong enterprise innovative culture 
prior to the application of Teece’s three- steps’ (sensing, seizing and reconfiguration) framework for 
dynamic capabilities’ building. 
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During the initiatives for improving a firm’s 
dynamic capabilities, a strong pre-existing 
innovation culture facilitates the generation 
of new ideas that enables a firm reconfigure its 
strategic value creating resources to adapt to the 
trends unfolding in its changing external business 
environment (Dalvi, 2014:21). Innovation 
culture connotes a firm’s underlying believes, 
values, norms, practices, methods, assumptions, 
shared experiences and behaviours that shape its 
corporate personality and business approach to 
continuously generate new ideas and convert such 


ideas into new value adding products or operational 
systems (Wong, 2014:229). Dynamic capabilities 
is a strategic management process of sensing the 
need for change and reconfigurating a firm’s value 
creating resources to create a strategic fit with 
the unfolding market and industry trends (Teece, 
2007:1319). Such a view implies a pre-existing 
innovation culture is pivotal in all the activities 
for building and improving an_ enterprise’s 
dynamic capabilities. Unfortunately, most of the 
theoretical articulations on dynamic capabilities’ 
building are often based on the assumptions that 
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by the time a firm considers improving its dynamic 
capabilities; it will have already built a strong 
innovative foundation (Banterle, Carraresi & 
Cavaliere, 2011:3; Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6; 
Teece, 2007:1319). In a practical sense, that is 
often not the case (Kirsty, 2016:9; Moses, Sithole, 
Blankley, Labadarios, Makelane & Nkobole, 
2012:5; Ramukumb, 2014:19). Most firms operate 
in poorly supported innovative environments in 
which even for the well-resourced SMEs, poor 
innovation and diffusion of the required changes 
still characterise challenges marring the necessary 
reconfigurations that can be undertaken to enhance 
a firm’s dynamic capabilities (Kirsty, 2016:9; 
Moses, Sithole, Blankley, Labadarios, Makelane 
& Nkobole, 2012:5; Ramukumb, 2014:19). Such 
a situation limits a firm’s ability to constantly 
sense, respond and evolve with the emerging 
changes. It is such a methodological shortfall that 
motivates this research to explore the activities 
critical for building a strong underlying innovation 
culture that in turn drives the improvement of the 
process for building and improving the dynamic 
capabilities of the SMEs in the South African 
manufacturing sector. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The argument that innovation culture is a 
pivotal antecedent for building an enterprise’s 
dynamic capabilities is implicit in most of the 
conventional theories on dynamic capabilities’ 
building (Barney, 1991:99; Barney, Ketchen & 
Wright, 2011:131). 


Dynamic Capabilities 


The notion of dynamic capabilities strives to 
address the weaknesses of the resource-based 
theory (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). It is the view 
in the resource-based theory that the attainment 
of a firm’s sustainable competitive advantage is 
predicted by how its value creating resources are 
rare, inimitable and non-substitutable (Barney, 
1991:99; Barney, Ketchen & Wright, 2011:131). 
Such value creating resources are either tangible 
or intangible. The tangible resources include 
machineries and plants, technological equipments, 
raw-materials, physical locations and structures 


(Barney, Ketchen & Wright, 2011:131). The 
intangible resources are a confluence of financial 
resources, skills, experience, management and 
leadership styles, intellectual property, and 
business relationships (Wu, 2010:27). However, 
the proponents of dynamic capabilities hold that 
it is not just enough to ensure that a firm’s value 
creating resources cannot be easily imitated 
and replicated by rivals or substituted by the 
use of strategically equivalent value creating 
resources (Banterle et al. 2011:3; Nedergaard & 
Griffith, 2011:6; Teece, 2007:1319). Instead, they 
emphasise that constant sensing of the changes 
in trends and reconfiguration of such resources 
enhance an enterprise’s ability to adapt and 
remain sustainably competitive (Augier & Teece, 
2009:410). This signifies firms must continuously 
innovate new ways of improving their dynamic 
capabilities (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). To 
improve a firm’s dynamic capabilities, Easterby- 
Smith and Peteraf (2009:21) argue in the micro- 
foundational model of dynamic capabilities’ 
building that the development of an enterprise’s 
dynamic capabilities is often instigated by the 
identification and modifications of the usually 
difficult to identify micro-foundations. 


Micro-Foundational Model of Dynamic 
Capabilities 


Micro-foundations are tacit organisational 
elements and intangibles comprising of defined 
routines, processes, managerial cognition and 
knowledge that are often difficult to identify and 
develop (Easterby-Smith & Peteraf 2009:21; 
Teece, 2007:2). Micro-foundations enable a firm 
sense and respond to the emerging changes (Argote 
& Ren, 2012:1375; Easterby-Smith & Peteraf 
2009:21). With micro-foundations reconfigured to 
propel change, it becomes easier for the executives 
to initiate discontinuous innovation, and 
subsequently improve a firm’s dynamic, adaptive, 
absorptive and innovative capabilities (Argote & 
Ren, 2012:1375; Volberda, Foss & Lyles, 2010: 
931). Discontinuous innovation provokes the 
executives’ thoughtfulness to rethink the direction 
of an enterprise (Easterby-Smith & Peteraf 
2009:21). It also motivates the reconsideration 
of the suitability of the changes in its capabilities 
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vis-a-vis the changes that have so far taken place 
in the external business environment (Easterby- 
Smith & Peteraf 2009:21). This enhances adaptive 
capabilities of a firm to adjust and fit in the newly 
introduced changes (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). 
It also edifies a firm’s absorptive capabilities to 
easily identify and assimilate the emerging new 
value creating changes as part of the critical 
knowledge and skills that in turn titivate a firm’s 
innovative capabilities (Volberda et al. 2010:931). 
Innovative capabilities refer to an enterprise’s 
ability to constantly research and develop new 
products and services to respond to the emerging 
market changes (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). 
It is certainly evident that in the absence of 
a strong innovative foundation supported by 
the executives and the allocation of sufficient 
resources, it is still often not easily practicable for 
firms to initiate the improvement of their micro- 
foundations. In contrast to the reasoning in the 
micro-foundational model, the articulations in 
the dynamic and functional capabilities’ model 
highlight that a strategic fit of an enterprise with 
the changes in its external business environment 
is often driven by the modification of dynamic 
capabilities that subsequently cause changes 
in functional capabilities (Weerawardena & 
Mavondo, 2011:1220). Dynamic and functional 
capabilities’ model holds that a firm’s capabilities 
can be dynamic or functional (Weerawardena & 
Mavondo, 2011:1220). Functional capabilities 
are the basic competencies of a firm to utilise the 
value creating resources in the accomplishment 
of different business activities (Augier & Teece, 
2009:410). The different forms of functional 
capabilities encompass marketing, operational, 
technological and managerial capabilities. 
Dynamic capabilities instigate and drive 
reconfiguration of functional capabilities to in 
turn edify a firm’s flexibility and responsiveness 
to the changes in the industry and market trends 
(Ambrosini, Bowman, & Collier, 2009:9). To 
achieve such values, the model posits the process 
of dynamic capabilities’ building to undertake 
a three-dimensional shape encompassing; 
integration, learning and strategic competitive 
response (Weerawardena & Mavondo, 2011:1220). 

Integration capabilities facilitate —_ the 


mobilisation, integration and coordination of 
different functions and resources to drive the 
enterprise towards the attainment of the desired 
business change and transformational outcomes 
(Ambrosini et al. 2009:9). In such initiatives, the 
activities that require effective integration are 
related to product development that also requires 
effective coordination of different skills, resources 
and cross-functional teams (Weerawardena & 
Mavondo, 2011:1220). It also entails making 
decisions to coherently link and unify different 
business units, functions, processes and teams. 
Learning capabilities arise from a firm’s ability 
to generate and accumulate knowledge, ideas and 
know-how to edify improvement of the level of 
the innovation of new products or services and 
processes (Wilden, Gudergan, Nielsen & Lings, 
2013-72). 

However, learning capabilities are often 
only induced through improved level of cross- 
teams’ collaboration, information exchange and 
sharing, and effective communication to facilitate 
the transfer of relevant ideas and knowledge 
(Wilden et al. 2013:72). Strategic competitive 
response capabilities are linked to the ability of 
the enterprise to constantly scan the environment 
and respond more effectively to exploit the 
prevailing opportunities or diffuse threats raised 
by the competitors (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). 
In other words, these dynamic capabilities 
instigate the need for change to drive the change 
and transformation of functional capabilities 
such as marketing, operational, technological and 
management capabilities that in turn influence the 
improvement of an enterprise’s performance. Just 
like the other authors such as Weerawardena and 
Mavondo (2011:1220) and Wilden, Gudergan, 
Nielsen and Lings (2013:72), Teece (2007:1319) 
and Easterby-Smith and Peteraf’s (2009:21) 
views imply a pre-existence of a strong innovation 
culture renders it easier for such microfoundations 
to be modified. 


Teece’s (2007) Explicating Dynamic 
Capabilities 
Different views have been expressed in different 


models on the process for building an enterprise’s 
dynamic capabilities (Altindag, Zehir & Acar, 
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2010:18; Ambrosini, Bowman, & Collier, 2009:9; 
Day, 2011:183). In such different views, most of 
the authors seem to agree with the foundational 
views in Teece’s (2007: 131) model that the process 
for developing a firm’s dynamic capabilities flow 
along three steps encompassing: sensing and 
shaping opportunities, seizing opportunities, 
managing threats and reconfiguration (See Figure 
1). However, it is also evident that as most of the 
authors agitate for such a process, they also tend to 
underrate the value of building a strong innovation 
culture prior to undertaking the initiatives for 
dynamic capabilities’ building (Altindag, Zehir & 
Acar, 2010:18; Ambrosini, Bowman, & Collier, 
2009:9; Day, 2011:183). Yet, in the context of the 
illustration in Figure 1, itis glaringly apparent that 
without a strong innovation culture, a firm may 
not have the requisite capabilities to constantly 
undertake the often more cyclical activities 
linked to sensing and seizing opportunities, and 
managing threats and capabilities’ modifications 
and reconfiguration. 


Sensing and Shaping Opportunities 

A strong enterprise innovative culture offers 
a strategic foundation that influences a firm’s 
analytical systems and individual capacities to 
sense, filter, shape and calibrate opportunities 
as they unfold. This enhances identification of 
how its capabilities can be modified to maximise 
such opportunities (Altindag et al. 2010:18). It 
edifies analysis of the prevailing and the likely 
emerging trends to enable a firm to assess how it 
can effectively respond to such changes (Altindag 
et al. 2010:18). A firm’s response is usually 
undertaken through the introduction of new 
products and services to meet the emerging new 
customer demands. It also requires modifications 
of a firm’s structures, processes and methods to 
create a strategic fit between the enterprise and 
the changes in the external business environment 
(Altindag et al. 2010:18). Teece’s (2007:131) 
approach for sensing and shaping opportunities is 
nevertheless based on a reactionary approach in 
which a firm is forced to respond to the identified 
emerging changes by modifying its capabilities. 
However, such approach contradicts Nedergaard 
and Griffith’s (2011:6) concept design process 


of improving dynamic capabilities that agitates 
for a proactive approach. During the application 
of a proactive approach, a firm does not wait 
for changes in trends to occur, but anticipates 
and responds with relevant product innovation 
and modifications to mitigate risks before such 
trends occur (Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6). 
Considering the rapid precarious changes that 
occur in the contemporary business environment, 
the use of the design process model in dynamic 
capabilities’ building implies that for firms to stay 
ahead of competitors, they need to be proactive 
(Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6). 

A proactive approach of sensing trends entails 
forecasting and anticipating changes and initiating 
the need for change and dynamic capabilities’ 
building to respond to such changes before 
they unfold (Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6). 
Such approach enables enterprises to be rather 
proactive and evolve with changes as compared 
to the over-reliance on market intelligence 
techniques that leave the enterprise’s dynamic 
capabilities’ building programme lagging behind 
market changes (Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6). 
Sensing opportunities and the need for innovation 
and change are often followed by the evaluation 
of how to seize the unfolding opportunities. 


Seizing Opportunities 

Seizing entails making strategic business 
decisions that lead to the maximisation of the 
identified opportunities and the diffusion of the 
emerging threats (Ambrosini et al. 2009:9). It 
deals with the actual process of undertaking new 
innovation investments or modifications of the 
existing products and processes. Some of the 
critical decisions involve evaluation of whether 
innovation investments will be outsourced or 
undertaken internally (Ambrosini et al. 2009:9). 
It also encompasses evaluation of whether the 
enterprise will enter into any form of strategic 
alliance and partnership to render the venture 
successful (Augier & Teece, 2009:410). In 
other words, seizing requires the executives to 
evaluate how the development of the required 
critical relationships and networks with relevant 
stakeholders would influence maximisation of 
the prevailing opportunities (Ambrosini et al. 
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FIGURE 1: 
STRATEGIC FRAMEWORK: INNOVATION CULTURE AS AN ANTECEDENT FOR 
BUILDING AN ENTERPRISE’S DYNAMIC CAPABILITIES 
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2009:9). Quite often, this leads to the assessment 
of the efficiency of the commercialisation and 
marketing of new innovations. Such evaluations 
often entail an analysis of the effectiveness of 
the present distribution networks, pricing and 
marketing and promotional strategies to bolster 
attainment of a firm’s superior performance 
(Stefano, Peteraf & Verona, 2010:1187). It is at 
that stage that reconfiguration of certain specific 
value creating resources arises as a prerequisite 
for managing threats and enhancing opportunities’ 
maximisation. 


Reconfiguration and Managing Threats 

Reconfiguration is the process of rethinking 
how the existing capabilities of the enterprise can 
be improved to effectively meet the unfolding 
new industry and market demands (Stefano et al. 
2010:1187). Reconfiguration is often undertaken 
through product or service redesign, and creation 
of new processes, methods and systems to edify 
an enterprise’s capabilities to perform more 
sustainably in the midst of the emerging changes. 
In the event that new creations are not required, 
reconfiguration may entail modifications of the 
existing products, services, processes and methods 
(Augier & Teece, 2009:410). In a bid to improve 
process efficiency and cost competitiveness, 
reconfiguration may also involve the review of the 
existing technologies or investments in new ones. 
Reconfiguration requires significant creativity 
and innovation to understand customers’ needs 
and modify the existing value creating resources 
to support the meeting of the emerging new 
industry and market demands (Stefano et al. 
2010:1187). To achieve such strategic objectives, 
the executives need to continuously align and 
realign specific tangible and intangible resources 
to create the desired values. 

However, without a supportive environment 
of learning and experimentation, not many 
values may be gained from reconfiguration. 
Reconfiguration involves a lot of learning and 
experimentations to test and re-test ideas and 
prototypes before the final ideas are adopted 
(Stefano et al. 2010:1187). This can be costly 
and disrupt the normal flow of work. Without the 
necessary management commitment and support, 


it is also often at this point that the initiatives 
for improving a firm’s dynamic capabilities fail 
to achieve the intended results. This implies 
that without a strong innovation culture that 
embraces constant change and transformation, the 
application of Teece’s (2007:131) three — steps’ 
(sensing, seizing and reconfiguration) may not 
influence the attainment of the desired business 
results. In other words, the major limitations of 
building a firm’s dynamic capabilities are often 
related to the effects of path dependencies and the 
commitment of the executives (Bakar, & Ahmad, 
2010:420; Day, 2011:183; Lin & Chen, 2013:977; 
Barrales-Molina & Perez-Arostegui, 2010:135; 
Barrales-Molina & Perez-Arostegui, 2010:135; 
Barney, Ketchen & Wright, 2011:129). Such 
constraints are not only evident in theories, but 
also in the initiatives undertaken by the SMEs in 
the South African manufacturing sector to build 
their dynamic capabilities (Business Environment 
Specialists, 2014:6 ; Small Enterprise 
Development Agency. 2014:4). 

However, conventional theories on innovation 
culture indicate that although in the contemporary 
business practice, every business strives to 
innovate and change so as to remain competitive 
and achieve the desired business results, it is 
often only the enterprises that reshape their 
underlying culture to support constant innovation 
and change that are able to thrive (Kaplan & 
Palmer, 2015:2). All these signify that to build 
and improve an enterprise’s dynamic capabilities, 
a strong innovation culture that supports constant 
innovation is a prerequisite for modifying and 
introducing new processes, methods, technologies, 
and products or services (Wilden et al. 2013:72). 


Innovation Culture 


Innovation culture constitutes strong beliefs, 
attitudes and practices that influence the creation 
of the requisite structures, processes, methods, 
systems and organisational environment to 
enhance the desired change and transformation 
(Coffman, 2015:6). Innovation not only 
responds to change, but also creates the impetus 
for an enterprise to undertake the necessary 
reconfigurations to adapt to such changes and 
become competitive (Barrales-Molina & Perez- 
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Arostegui, 2010:135). It is on that basis that it 
influences the effectiveness of the process of 
building and improving an enterprise’s dynamic 
capabilities. The development of a culture of 
innovation is often predicted by whether the 
executives apply a top-down approach, hybrid 
approach or the distributed network approach 
(Coffman, 2015:6). 


Network Structure of Innovation Culture 


Although in the top-down approach, innovative 
ideas are solicited from different structures of 
the enterprise, the actual formulation of the 
ideas on new innovations to be undertaken is 
often driven by the executives only (Coffman, 
2015:6). Top-down approach often discourages 
the entrenchment of a culture of innovation in 
the lower organisational structures (Coffman, 
2015:6). In top-down approach, ideas generated 
from the lower structures are in most of the cases 
refined. This distorts the identification of the 
lower level manager or employee to whom the 
new successful innovations must be attributed 
(Barrales-Molina & Perez-Arostegui, 2010:135). 
As thus, it therefore discourages the use of 
the necessary rewards to stimulate the desired 
innovative behaviours from talented employees. 
More innovation intensive culture enterprises 
therefore opt for the application of hybrid and 
distributed network strategies. Hybrid approach 
involves the creation of a unique middle structure 
of research and innovation through which ideas 
are solicited from the lower level employees and 
developed in viable business concepts (Coffman, 
2015:6). 

Distributed network approach encourages 
the creation of a network of different teams or 
work groups that initiate own ideas, conduct 
experiments, and help transition of the idea 
through prototypes that are tested prior to 
implementation (Barrales-Molina &  Perez- 
Arostegui, 2010:135). As compared to the top- 
down and hybrid approach, distributed network 
approach therefore motivates the lower level 
managers and employees to subsequently 
influence the evolution ofa culture of an innovative 
enterprise (Coffman, 2015:6). Distributed network 
approach encourages individual participation and 


collaboration with other networks in the process 
of idea generation, experimentation, logging 
results, testing prototypes and implementation 
(Cooper, 2008:213). The development of a culture 
of an innovative enterprise creates a strong 
feeling of self-believe among the employees and 
the managers (Cooper, 2008:213). It is through 
such approach that the ordinary managers, 
supervisors and employees may tend to be more 
prepared to undertake continuous change and 
modifications that are often associated with 
improving an enterprise’s dynamic capabilities 
(Barreto, 2010:256). Such a view reinforces the 
opinions of other authors who argue that fostering 
of the desired level of trust and self-reliance 
among the employees is the first critical activity 
that influence the development of a culture of an 
innovative enterprise (Barreto, 2010:256). 

Some of the strategies for fostering trust as 
an antecedent for building innovation culture 
include; autonomy and making the individual 
managers and employees understand that the 
enterprise relies on them, sharing responsibilities 
irrespective of a failure or success, information 
sharing and exchange, and rewarding successful 
and unsuccessful innovation ideas. These 
strategies can instill self-believe and confidence in 
the employees, and as thus create the environment 
where innovation thrives through trials and error 
in which the management does not blame for 
failures (Cooper, 2008:213). The entrenchment 
of an organisational culture of innovation is also 
motivated by the structure of the innovation 
culture that the executives adopt (Hekkert & 
Simona Negro, 2011:6; Sarja, 2015:204). The 
command and control theory indicates innovation 
culture to often comprise of two constructs; 
command and control, and the networks. The 
command and control structures that comprise of 
the executives often pave the direction and rules 
and regulations that influence the engagement of 
the networks in research and innovation (Hekkert 
& Simona Negro, 2011:6; Sarja, 2015:204). 
Network structures undertake the research and 
initiation of new ideas and development into final 
products or business concepts within the directives 
and rules prescribed by the command and control 
structures (Coffman, 2015:6). If the conditions 
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are unfavourable or initiatives are not undertaken 
to build an extensive network, the effectiveness 
of the networks gets undermined to subsequently 
also limit the evolution of innovation culture (du 
Preez, Louw & Essmann, 2012:10). 

To enhance the efficiency and efficacy 
of network structures, the executives must 
ensure efficient linkage between four types of 
network structures; hub and spoke, user-to-user 
marketplace, open-source collaboration, and 
project management intranet (Coffman, 2015:6). 
The executives must concentrate on ensuring 
that policies, practices and resources are directed 
towards encouraging free extensive interactions 
and collaborations between all the parties in the 
network (du Preez et al. 2012:10). This edifies 
the improvement of the intrinsic motivations of 
those involved in innovation, and the reduction 
of extrinsic motivations (Coffman, 2015:6). In 
other words, a culture of innovation is fostered by 
the development of the environment that permits 
every capable employee and the associated 
networks to explore, try and adopt new ideas. 
However, the strategic levers of innovation 
culture change imply that the development of 
innovation culture is often best accomplished by 
the analysis, identification and modifications of 
certain underlying levers. 


Strategic Levers of Innovation Culture 
Change 


Without reshaping the underlying culture of 
the enterprise, innovation may not enhance the 
attainment of the desired business results (Kaplan 
& Palmer, 2015:2). It is therefore critical to 
reshape the culture of the enterprise to support the 
development of a culture of innovation (du Preez 
et al. 2012:10). In the context of the views in the 
strategic levers for innovation culture theory, this 
can be accomplished using three sets of strategies; 
training to direct the attention and commitment 
of the employees towards new vision, leadership 
development and change management to facilitate 
the diffusion of new practices, processes and 
cultures that facilitate the improvement of an 
enterprise effectiveness (du Preez et al. 2012:10). 
In addition to the application of such strategies, 
the strategic levers for innovation culture also 


suggests that it is critical for the executives 
interested in developing a culture of innovation to 
start the process by assessing the usually difficult to 
identify influencers or levers of the organisational 
culture that include; the external environment, 
strategy and business model, leadership, 
processes, structures, people, metrics and the 
enabling technology (Kaplan & Palmer, 2015:2). 
The external environment enhances analysis of 
the changes in variables such as demographics, 
the degree of industry rivalry, consumer tastes, 
and technology that impact on how the internal 
activities of the enterprise are accomplished 
(Hekkert et al. 2011:6). Strategy and business 
models are the explicit and implicit strategies and 
design that the enterprise uses, and leadership 
connotes the strategic direction that an enterprise 
follows (Hekkert & Simona Negro, 2011:6). 
Whereas process deals with how the enterprise 
accomplishes its internal activities and interacts 
with customers and other partners, structures 
are the designs and principles that constitute the 
context within which activities are accomplished 
(Hekkert et al. 2011:6). People refer to the skills, 
experience, beliefs and competencies that shape 
how activities are accomplished, as metrics are 
the incentives, recognitions and rewards that 
shape behaviours and processes of activities’ 
accomplishment (Kaplan & Palmer, 2015:2). 
Enabling technologies connote the scientific 
capabilities that facilitate how the enterprise 
accomplishes its activities (Hekkert et al. 2011:6). 
The analysis of these levers of innovation culture 
enables the executives identify the often mundane 
explicit and implicit deeply embedded practices, 
norms, attitudes, behaviours, processes, artefacts 
and methods that either influence or inhibit 
innovation. 

However, toachievethat, the levers ofinnovation 
holds that firms must use three main techniques; 
envisioning, communication and _ sponsoring 
(Kaplan & Palmer, 2015:2). Envisioning is the 
setting of new vision and direction that guide the 
reshaping of the existing cultures; communication 
facilitates conveying relevant messages on why 
the adoption of innovation culture is important 
and sponsoring deals with the taking of the 
relevant actions to foster a culture of innovation 
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(Everatte, 2003:42; Gurau & Lasch, 2011:420). 
The creation of a robust innovation culture also 
requires a strong management commitment, the 
allocation of sufficient resources, the creation 
of a culture and environment for learning and 
experimentation, and diffusion management 
to enhance the adoption and application of the 
newly invented or innovated ideals (Gurau & 
Lasch, 2011:420; Hemert et al. 2013:425). This 
influences the development of an effective pre- 
existing innovation culture that in turn facilitates 
the generation of new ideas to enable a firm 
reconfigure its strategic value creating resources 
to adapt to its changing external business 
environment (Dalvi, 2014:21). However, unless 
specific measures are undertaken to change and 
transform employees’ innovative behaviours, it 
may tend to be difficult to develop practices and 
behaviours that support the development of an 
enterprise innovative culture. 


Change and Transformation of Employee 
Innovative Behaviours 


Change and transformation of employees’ 
innovative behaviours are prerequisites for 
businesses seeking to entrench a culture of 
enterprise innovative behaviours (Xerri, Brunetto 
& Shacklock, 2009:10). Employees are catalysts in 
the process of the development and evolution of a 
particular culture within an organisation. In effect, 
change and transformation of their innovative 
behaviours may therefore spur the development 
and entrenchment of practices and behaviours that 
in turn also facilitate the entrenchment of a culture 
of an innovative enterprise. To enhance change 
and transformation of employee innovative 
behaviours that support the development of an 
enterprise innovative culture, it is critical that 
executives define vision and mission of the essence 
for the development of an enterprise innovative 
culture (Martin-de Castro, Delgado-Verde, 
Navas-Lépez & Cruz-Gonzalez, 2012:351). This 
is often accompanied by clear communication and 
motivation of the essence for the development of 
an enterprise innovative culture. In the midst of the 
increasingly precarious contemporary business, 
some of the arguments for the development of 
a strong enterprise innovative culture are often 


linked to the view that innovation is the key to 
remaining competitive and sustainable (Efrat, 
2014:12) . If the employees have subscribed to 
such a view, it often turns easier for them to apply 
individual creativity to not only develop new 
products, but also improve operational processes, 
relationships and networks to create new values 
that the enterprise would have not gained without 
employees turning to be more creative and 
innovative (Efrat, 2014:12). 

However, unless such measures are undertaken 
in conjunction with the allocation of significant 
degree of autonomy and independence to the 
employees, their effects towards the achievement 
of the desired change and transformation of the 
employees’ innovative behaviours may only be 
minimal. Improved structural and psychological 
empowerment of the employees influences 
the extent to which employees are able to feel 
comfortable to initiate and try new ideas (Engelen, 
Brettel & Wiest, 2012:52). In this process of 
empowerment, employees must be trained and 
developed to independently recognise problems, 
develop and try new solutions, and undertake self 
evaluation and monitoring to assess whether the 
newly adopted solutions are contributing towards 
the amelioration of the identified problems. It is 
not only such freedom to try and experiment new 
ideas that edify the development of an enterprise 
innovative culture, but also management 
recognition and encouragement of more 
innovative behaviours (Engelen et al. 2012:52). 
As managers use recognition and a combination 
of monetary and other non-monetary rewards 
such as promotion to encourage good behaviours, 
improved level of cooperation across different 
departments and units as well as communication, 
information exchange and sharing are also critical 
for catalysing the desired behaviours and practices 
across the enterprise. 

However, it is still evident from theories that 
although innovation is often initially commenced 
with vigour, challenges arise from the fact 
that later evaluations and monitoring are often 
ignored (Menguc & Auh, 2010:820). This affects 
constant identification and elimination of newly 
emerging incompatible behaviours that distort 
the entrenchment of a culture of an innovative 
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enterprise. To continuously evaluate and improve 
behaviours that support the development of an 
enterprise innovative culture, Berg’s (2013) 
innovation maturity model provides five levels 
for analysis and evaluation of the level of 
the entrenchment of an enterprise innovative 
culture. These five levels are level 1: entry level 
innovation practice, level 2: emerging innovation 
practice, level 3: coordinated innovation practice, 
level 4: innovation leadership and level 5: 
industry innovation leadership. Level one is often 
characterised by mere statements of developing an 
enterprise innovative culture without necessarily 
taking actions and committing the necessary 
resources towards the accomplishment of the 
activities that facilitate the development of an 
innovative culture. To reverse such a trend, it is 
critical that managers demonstrate leadership, 
and develop policies and operational frameworks 
that facilitate the development of behaviours 
that facilitate the entrenchment of innovative 
behaviours among the employees. In the second 
level, businesses often demonstrate seriousness 
by translating innovative ideas into actions. 
However, challenges often still arise from 
lack of the development and application of the 
appropriate strategies to stimulate the success of 
new innovations. To deal with such challenges, 
more keen enterprises usually commit significant 
financial resources in the development of relevant 
skills and competencies of the employees to 
catalyse the overall improvement of the process 
for the development of an innovative enterprise 
culture. Nevertheless, it has still often emerged 
that as employee empowerment is improved, 
increased autonomy and the associated silos often 
arise to de-stabilise the effectiveness of the process 
for the development of an innovative enterprise. 
In the third level that deals with coordinated 
innovation practice, Berg’s (2013) innovation 
maturity model suggests that improvement of 
activities coordination, information — sharing 
and exchange by developing and establishing 
more effective information system can leverage 
the development of an enterprise innovative 
behaviours. This spurs the development and 
evolution of innovation culture to level 4 where 
an enterprise espouses significant innovation 


leadership, and subsequently industry leadership 
in level 5 where the business leads the innovation 
trends in a particular industry. It is at that level 
that firms that aim to modify their capabilities 
and improve their dynamic capabilities to 
effectively respond to new emerging trends are 
able to easily do so. Unfortunately, only limited 
evidence exists that most of the proponents of the 
contemporary dynamic capabilities’ improvement 
strategies consider a pre-existing strong enterprise 
innovation culture as a pre-condition that drives 
the necessary modifications and reconfigurations 
to influence the overall effectiveness of the 
dynamic capabilities’ building (Banterle et al. 
2011:3; Nedergaard & Griffith, 2011:6; Teece, 
2007:1319). It is such a methodological shortfall 
that this research deals with by pointing how 
building a strong innovative culture edifies the 
effectiveness of SMEs’ dynamic capabilities’ 
building and improvement. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Lack of a _ methodological framework 
elucidating how an innovative culture can be 
fostered prior to building a firm’s dynamic 
capabilities limits the ability of most of the SMEs 
in the South African manufacturing sector to 
replicate the best practices on how to improve 
their dynamic capabilities and perform more 
sustainability in the constantly changing and 
dynamic contemporary precarious South African 
business landscape. 


PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 


The main purpose of this research is to assess 
and identify the major inhibitors that mar the 
emphasis of innovation as an antecedent for 
building SMEs’ dynamic capabilities, so as to 
develop an integral remedial model that can be 
suggested. In a bid to accomplish this, the entire 
research process was guided by three fundamental 
research questions encompassing the evaluation 
of: 
¢ What innovative practices do SMEs in the 

South African manufacturing sector exhibit to 
support the development of innovation culture 
as an antecedent for improving their dynamic 
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capabilities? 

e What are the inhibitors of innovation culture as 
a pivotal foundation for building the dynamic 
capabilities of the SMEs in the South African 
manufacturing sector? 

e Which model can be suggested to enhance 
the development of innovation culture as a 
pivotal foundation for building the dynamic 
capabilities of the SMEs in the South African 
manufacturing sector? 


In a bid to seek answers to these questions, the 
study used the methodologies described in the 
next section. 


METHODOLOGY 


The study uses the inductive research paradigm 
on the basis that the motive of the research was 
to generate and extract a new theory from data 
as contrasted with the deductive approach that 
involves testing a theory (Morse, 2010:483). 
It involved the use of a mixed research method 
entailing a meta-synthesis of the results of 
the empirical studies conducted on the SMEs’ 
dynamic capabilities’ building and interviews 
with key managers from the SMEs in the South 
African manufacturing sector (Clark, 2010:428). 


A meta-synthesis 


A meta-synthesis entailed the analysis of the 
dynamic capabilities theories and triangulation 
with the results of the empirical studies conducted 
on dynamic capabilities building by the SMEs in 
the South African manufacturing sector in the 
period between 2010 and 2016 (Kirsty, 2016:9; 
Mohsam & Van Brakel, 2011:1; Moses, Sithole, 
Blankley, Labadarios, Makelane & Nkobole, 
2012:5; Ramukumb, 2014:19). In the first 
instance, a meta-synthesis aimed at assessing 
the extent to which theoretical articulations 
emphasise the importance of a strong innovative 
culture as a prerequisite for undertaking effective 
dynamic capabilities building. This involved 
the valuation of Teece’s (2007) founding theory 
of “Explicating Dynamic Capabilities”, and 
what later authors state about the essence of a 
strong innovation culture as a prerequisite for 


undertaking effective dynamic capabilities’ 
building. This led to the analysis of the limitations 
associated with such theoretical views. Teece’s 
(2007) founding theory of “Explicating Dynamic 
Capabilities”, and later authors were found to 
focus on elucidating how firms can sense the need 
for change and reconfigure their capabilities on 
the assumption that the firms already held a strong 
innovation culture (See Figure 1). In actual sense, 
the major limitation was found to be latent in the 
fact that that is often not the case. Triangulation 
of these theoretical findings with the results of 
the empirical studies conducted on dynamic 
capabilities building by the SMEs in South African 
manufacturing sector in the period between 
2010 and 2016 (Fraser, 2013:10; Chengedzai & 
Osayuwamen, 2013:157; Mohsam & Van Brakel, 
2011:1; Naidoo & Urban, 2010:234; Neneh & van 
Zyl, 2014:118) also revealed a similar process 
and the associated limitations to characterise the 
dynamic capabilities building approach used by 
most of the SMEs in South African manufacturing 
sector. In a bid to assess how such a limitation 
can be addressed, interviews were conducted 
with key managers from the SMEs in the South 
African manufacturing sector to further unearth 
the challenges that they face and the approach 
that they have used to address such challenges 
and improve their dynamic capabilities. 


Interviews 


Interviews were conducted with 15 (fifteen) 
employees drawn using purposive sampling from 
15 SMEs in the South African manufacturing 
sector in the period between September and 
December, 2015. Purpose sampling involved 
the application of five criteria: the SME had to 
be operating in the manufacturing sector, the 
SME had to be based in Gauteng in order to 
enhance the convenience of data collection, the 
SME must have attempted to implement some 
continuous improvement measures to build and 
improve their dynamic capabilities, the employee 
to be interviewed had to be a manager or a 
supervisor and in a position to understand what 
dynamic capabilities improvement entails. Brief 
interviews were conducted to ensure fulfillment 
of these conditions. The 15 (fifteen) SMEs were 
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drawn from businesses involved in different 
manufacturing activities such as_ industrial 
packaging materials, mineral water bottling and 
beverage manufacturing, frozen food and foodstuff 
manufacturing, clothing and shoe manufacturing, 
and building material manufacturing. The 
first interview question explored whether the 
participants understood the importance of dynamic 
capabilities’ building, and the critical steps that 
they had used for dynamic capabilities’ building. 
The second question evaluated whether they 
understood that dynamic capabilities’ building 
requires a robust innovation culture and whether 
they had often undertaken the initiatives to build 
effective innovation culture prior to engaging 
in dynamic capabilities’ building. Thirdly, the 
interview questions evaluated whether SMEs 
have faced any challenges when trying to build 
a robust innovative culture as an antecedent for 
improving their dynamic capabilities’ building, as 
well as whether they had any remedial model that 
they wanted to suggest. The obtained interview 
data was analysed using thematic content 
analysis entailing; reading and re-reading data, 
identification of main-themes and sub-themes 
and drawing a thematic framework to enhance 
assessment of how the obtained data provide 
information relevant to the research questions 
(see Figure 2). The views represented in Figure 
2 were triangulated with the results of a meta- 
synthesis of theories represented in Figure 1 
to reach a logical conclusion on the model that 
can be suggested to enhance the development 
of innovation culture as a pivotal foundation for 
building the dynamic capabilities of the SMEs in 
the South African manufacturing sector (see Figure 
3). Methodological and theoretical triangulations 
were also used as the principal techniques for 
enhancing the credibility, dependability and 
transferability of the study (Morse, 2010:483). 
The details of the findings are as presented and 
discussed in the next section. 


FINDINGS 


Drawing from the fundamental research 
questions for this study, findings are presented 
and discussed according to three subsections 
encompassing: 


Innovative Practices of SMEs in South 
Africa: Innovation culture as an antecedent for 
building the dynamic capabilities of the SMEs 
in the manufacturing sector 

e Inhibitors: Innovation Culture as Antecedent 
for Building SMEs’ Dynamic Capabilities 


The details are as follows. 


Innovative Practices in South Africa: 
Innovation Culture as an Antecedent 
for Building the Dynamic Capabilities 
of the SMEs in the Manufacturing 
Sector 


Just like the methodological shortfalls in 
theories, the analysis of the findings did not indicate 
whether effective initiatives are undertaken by the 
SMEs in the South African manufacturing sector 
to build an effective innovation culture prior to 
undertaking the initiatives for improving their 
dynamic capabilities. Instead, mostof the managers 
and executives were found to use a three - steps’ 
(analysis, improvement and evaluation) cyclical 
process as the main initiative for improving the 
capabilities of their manufacturing plants. In the 
context of the illustration in Figure 2, such a 
process was however found to be only analogous 
to the continuous improvement process rather than 
the dynamic capabilities’ improvement process 
of sensing, seizing and reconfiguration (Teece, 
2007:131). As it emerged from the findings, the 
motives of such initiatives are often to improve 
the capacity of the manufacturing plants and 
ensure that a firm is able to supply a larger market 
and increase the overall level of profitability. In 
terms of analysis, findings revealed most of the 
SMEs in the manufacturing sector to engage in 
different forms of analysis. Whether or not there 
are threatening trends unfolding in the external 
environment, such analysis is usually undertaken 
to respond to frequent operational failures. In 
such cases, the analysis is conducted on the 
effectiveness of the machineries and certain 
different critical areas of the manufacturing plant 
so as to assess whether the sources of failures 
are linked to machines and plant’s depreciation, 
poor maintenance, outsourcing, employment of 
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FIGURE 2: 

THEMES RESULTING FROM THE TRIANGULATION OF THE INTERVIEW FINDINGS 
AND RESULTS OF A META-SYNTHESIS OF DIFFERENT TO UNDERSTAND THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH EMPHASISE IS PLACED ON INNOVATION AS AN ANTECEDENT FOR 
BUILDING THE DYNAMIC CAPABILITIES OF THE SMES IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN MANUFACTURING SECTOR. 
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less creative and skilled maintenance personnel. 
Depending on the challenges identified to be 
requiring the building of dynamic capabilities, 
findings imply the commonly used improvement 
strategies for building dynamic capabilities have 
often involved the use of; logistical, operational, 
technological, human resource, marketing and 
business relationship management strategies. 

The use of such strategies is often accompanied 
by constant monitoring and evaluation. Constant 
monitoring and evaluation is usually undertaken 
to enhance the identification of whether the 
strategies that have been undertaken are 
contributing towards the improvement of the 
dynamic capabilities of the manufacturing plant. 
Such a view is accentuated in the opinions of 
one of the managers in the SMEs involved in the 
manufacturing of fruit juice who stated that: 


“Depending on the changes in trends, constant 
review and change of our capabilities is usually on 
top of our main agenda. We often undertake such 
analysis using methods such as constant review 
and analysis of our performance capabilities along 
the entire value chain so as to assess whether the 
identified sources of challenges are linked to the 
suppliers, or the internal deficiencies. The other 
area for assessments has also often included the 
technology and the overall operational capabilities 
in order to discern the effectiveness of the 
technology and operational systems to enhance the 
dynamic capabilities of the manufacturing plant.” 


In other words, following such analysis was 
noted by some of the managers to edify the 
identification and elimination of the areas of 
actual challenges. Besides the technological 
review, some of the SMEs also tend to assess the 
effectiveness of the application of the marketing 
strategies such as pricing, relationships with 
stores and distributions. Although the application 
of the three steps’ cyclical framework seems 
to enhance the improvement of the dynamic 
capabilities in the SMEs in the manufacturing 
sector, further analysis of the findings revealed 
that its effectiveness is often still constrained by a 
number of factors presented and discussed under 
the next subsection. 


Inhibitors: Innovation Culture as 
Antecedent for Building SMEs’ 
Dynamic Capabilities 


Findings indicated the inhibitors of the 
initiatives undertaken by most of the SMEs in the 
manufacturing sector to improve their innovation 
culture as a pivotal foundation for building of 
their dynamic capabilities to be linked to lack of 
a culture of innovation, management perception, 
lack of critical resources, and poor diffusion 
management (Kirsty, 2016:9; Moses, Sithole, 
Blankley, Labadarios, Makelane & Nkobole, 
2012:5; Ramukumb, 2014:19). The details of 
these themes are explored as follows. 


Lack of Innovation Culture 


Whether it is Teece’s (2007:131) three — 
steps’ (sensing, seizing and reconfiguration), 
or it’s the three - steps’ (analysis, improvement 
and evaluation) cyclical process that the SME 
is using, findings imply that poor culture of 
innovation limits effectiveness of the initiatives 
for improving dynamic capabilities’ building or 
continuous improvement. This is attributable to 
the fact that findings indicated that even SMEs 
that over-emphasis the importance of research 
and innovation have often not demonstrated 
the commitment of ensuring that innovation is 
effectively undertaken to enhance the development 
and improvement of their dynamic capabilities. 
Such a view is substantiated in the revelations of 
one of the managers from the SME engaged in the 
manufacturing of plastic containers in Midrand 
who stated that: 


“Dynamic capabilities involve constant 
change and transformation which is not only 
very expensive, but also require a strong research 
department. Hence, it has often emerged that some 
of the manufacturers do not have the capacity 
and capabilities to establish effective research 
departments. In effect, some of the SMEs have 
not at all established research and development 
departments, as others just have units that are 
almost malfunctional to handle issues of research 
and development. In most of the instances, such 
research and development units only comprise 
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part of the marketing departments of which the 
staffs and other resources are shared across the two 
units. Consequently, the roles of the researchers 
are often only limited to marketing research. 
Even if some of the activities in such units result 
into new innovations, challenges often still arise 
from new innovations’ commercialisation and 
adoption.” 


At the same time, it was found that a culture 
of sensing the need to change by undertaking the 
necessary modifications using original ideas from 
own research is still largely lacking among most of 
the SMEs in the Sou manufacturing sector (Kirsty, 
2016:9). Instead, most of the SMEs tend to use 
benchmarking and copy best industry practices 
from rivals or the general industry operation. So, 
if every SME in a particular industry has adopted 
a particular practice, the managers often conduct 
necessary evaluation to gather data that can be 
interpreted to motivate the enterprise to change 
and adopt such practices. To some extent, such 
approach limits the emergence of competitive 
advantages that would have been associated 
with the uniqueness of the business practice and 
operational methods used by a particular SME. 
However, due to lack of skills and the necessary 
financial resources, some of the managers 
highlighted such approach to provide the best 
optimal rational approach for improving their 
dynamic capabilities. Besides poor innovation 
culture, it also emerged from the findings that 
management perception about the importance of 
dynamic capabilities’ improvement is yet another 
limitation. 


Management Perception 


Management perception about the importance 
of dynamic capabilities’ building is either a factor 
that can encourage or discourage the undertaking 
of the initiatives that improve an enterprise’s 
dynamic capabilities. Unfortunately, empirical 
studies imply that some of the managers in some 
of the SMEs tend to discourage involvement in 
dynamic capabilities’ building. Such a factor 
was also found to affect the development of 


innovation culture that usually spawns constant 
change and modifications of the manufacturing 
plants’ capabilities. Reasons were found to 
be linked to the nature of the ownership of the 
business, the motives of the business and the 
state of the market performance of the business. 
SMEs in the manufacturing sector that are family 
owned, but that have managed to grow are 
found to be unwilling to undertake the necessary 
changes unless it is clear that such changes are 
important prerequisites. The negative effects 
of such business ownership on undermining the 
effectiveness of SMEs’ dynamic capabilities were 
reiterated in the opinions of one of the managers 
from the manufacturers of steel who stated that: 


“The executives in most of the family owned 
enterprises tend to strongly subscribe to the 
opinions of the family members, and for family 
members, their major concerns are usually to 
strive to maintain the status quo. In such instances, 
the application of the strategies for dynamic 
capabilities’ improvement or any other changes 
leading to the distortion of the present business 
approach is often discouraged.” 


Besides the nature of the business, most of 
the managers are also usually less willing to 
engage in dynamic capabilities’ building due 
to the fact that in certain cases, the motive of 
the business is not growth improvement so as 
to become market leaders, but merely survival 
(Business Environment Specialists, 2014:6; Small 
Enterprise Development Agency. 2014:4). In such 
instances, SMEs may tend to only be concerned 
with the present market performance. However, 
the drawbacks of such approach are often latent 
in the fact that ineffective application of proactive 
approach by sensing and responding to changes 
can easily induce a situation where the business is 
surprised by the emergence of sudden changes that 
it cannot easily deal with. Even if the managers of 
most of the SMEs in the manufacturing sector had 
keen interest of investing in innovation to improve 
their dynamic capabilities, findings imply that 
they would still have been unable to do so due to 
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the enormous resources that it may require. 


Lack of Critical Resources 


Most of the SMEs in the manufacturing sector 
were found to recognise the values of building 
an enterprise’s dynamic capabilities. However, 
findings revealed that due to the associated financial 
implications, most of the SMEs tend to avoid 
engaging in such a practice. Some of the strategies 
for improving dynamic capabilities often involve 
costly investment in new technologies. Others 
require the hiring of consultants to undertake very 
expensive radical changes and transformations 
analogous to the process of business process re- 
engineering (Business Environment Specialists, 
2014:6; Small Enterprise Development Agency. 
2014:4). Such a view is echoed in the opinion of 
one of the managers who revealed that: 


“Some of the SMEs in the manufacturing 
sector tend to perceive that initiating and building 
the dynamic capabilities of an enterprise is quite 
a costly adventure. In such instances, even the 
SMEs that strive to build and improve their 
dynamic capabilities tend to only do so in certain 
instances. If they do, they may only apply relevant 
measures once in a while, and not as a cyclical 
process improvement methodology.” 


This is attributable to the fact that the exercise 
is not only considered as financially costly, but 
also a burden in terms of accommodating new 
changes. It is also often explained by the fact 
that costly external consultants may have to be 
hired to remedy the internal challenge of skills 
shortage. Besides the essence of critical resources, 
it was also evident from the findings that the 
implementation of the strategies for dynamic 
capabilities’ building is also often constrained 
by the fact that SMEs that attempt to do so never 
succeed due to the poor diffusion management of 
the new changes. 


Poor Diffusion Management 


Most of the SMEs that undertake change 
and transformation to improve their dynamic 
capabilities tend not to do so more successfully 


due to the poor diffusion management of the 
required change and transformation. In most of 
the instances, new technologies and methods 
and operational rules are introduced during the 
implementation of the strategies for improving 
dynamic capabilities. However, the participants 
noted that it has often turned out that whereas the 
employees are able to operate the newly introduced 
technologies more effectively, the work methods, 
procedures and rules often tend not to change. In 
effect, one of the participants stated that: 


“Employees tend to use old methods and 
systems in new systems, thereby limiting the 
necessary modifications and adjustments that 
should have been undertaken to improve the 
manufacturing plant’s dynamic capabilities.” 


It also emerged from the findings that some 
of the SMEs never change and transform due to 
the difficulties of changing work procedures and 
methods. Exceptions tend to arise only in instances 
where new structures are introduced or split or a 
merger of two units has been undertaken. In such 
cases, duties and responsibilities of the personnel 
were found to change and induce employees to 
learn new duties and responsibilities. The other 
forces that influence the diffusion of change 
are linked to the cases where restructuring and 
downsizing have been undertaken as the measures 
for improving the SME’s dynamic capabilities. In 
such instances, managers and employees tend to 
act according to the new rules and work methods 
in order to avoid being included in the list of those 
to be retrenched. In other words, the diffusion 
management of the new changes necessary for 
improving SMEs’ dynamic capabilities seems to 
be yet a challenge. 


DISCUSSION 


A firm’s effective dynamic capabilities edify its 
survival and sustainability in the increasingly more 
precarious contemporary business environment. 
It enables constant review, change and 
transformation of the existing business’ approach, 
practices, strategies, models and methods of doing 
business. This enables constant identification 
and utilisation of new ideas that rejuvenate the 
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business to in turn influence its sustainability as 
well as preservation and leverage of shareholder 
value. To improve a firm’s dynamic capabilities, 
most of the authors agree with the foundational 
views in Teece’s (2007:131) model that the process 
for developing a firm’s dynamic capabilities flows 
along three main steps encompassing: sensing, 
seizing and reconfiguration. However, from the 
analysis of Teece’s (2007) foundational theory 
on dynamic capabilities and the views of other 
authors, it was evident that innovation takes a 
pivotal position to facilitate the generation of 
new ideas that enables a firm reconfigures its 
strategic value creating resources to adapt to its 
changing external business environment. As on 
the other hand diffusion facilitates the adoption 
of new technology, methods and practices in a 
business’ daily use and application (du Preez et 
al. 2012:10; Sarja, 2015:204). In an enterprise 
with a vibrant innovative foundation, diffusion 
therefore influences change of behaviours and 
subsequently the improvement of the process 
for the implementation of new strategies to 
edify a firm’s dynamic capabilities (du Preez et 
al. 2012:10; Sarja, 2015:204). To create a robust 
innovation foundation, theories on innovation 
culture imply its critical predictors are often linked 
to management commitment, the allocation of 
sufficient resources, the creation of a culture and 
environment for learning and experimentation, 
and diffusion management to enhance the 
adoption and application of the newly invented 
or innovated ideals (Kirsty, 2016:9; Moses et al. 
2012:5; Olawale & Garwe, 2010:729; Ramukumb, 
2014:19; Scheers, 2011:504). 

The application of such measures is often 
undertaken in conjunction with the use of Berg’s 
(2013) Innovation Maturity Model to further 
develop and entrench a culture of an innovative 
enterprise. An entrenched culture of an innovative 
enterprise creates the pivotal foundation that edifies 
the improvement of a firm’s dynamic capabilities. 
Unfortunately, just like the other theories, Teece’s 
(2007) foundational theory was found to take a 
very ambiguous position on whether a pre-existing 
strong innovation foundation is a critical driver of 
new ideas’ generation that in turn improves a firm’s 


dynamic capabilities. Lack of a strong innovation 
foundation affects SMEs’ effective use of Teece’s 
(2007) model on dynamic capabilities that usually 
requires constant change and modification of the 
existing ideas and development of new ideas to 
improve a firm’s performance. In other words, 
whether it is the continuous cycle process 
improvement methodology entailing analysis, 
improvement and evaluation that a business 
adopts, or the dynamic capabilities’ improvement 
process of sensing, seizing and reconfiguration, 
lack of a culture of innovation and poor diffusion 
management can still constrain the achievement 
of the desired business outcomes. In terms of the 
managerial implications of the study, this signifies 
that for the SMEs in the manufacturing sector 
that aim to improve their dynamic capabilities 
and remain sustainable in the increasingly 
precarious contemporary business environment, 
the development of a strong enterprise innovation 
culture is a prerequisite. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


Tocreate an innovative culture that subsequently 
drives the improvement of the dynamic capabilities 
of the SMEs in the manufacturing sector, Figure 
3 indicates that it would require the executives to 
apply sets of strategies linked to two main phases 
of activities that include: Phase 1: Development 
of an Enterprise Innovative Culture, and Phase 
2: Using Teece’s (2007) Model on Dynamic 
Capabilities to Improve a Manufacturing Firm’s 
Dynamic Capabilities. 


Phase 1: Development of an Enterprise 
Innovative Culture 


To develop an effective enterprise innovative 
culture that support constant change and 
reconfigurations linked to dynamic capabilities, 
the executives of the SMEs in the manufacturing 
sector will have to use three steps encompassing: 
Step 1-executives’ recognition of innovation as 
a critical pillar for a firm’s dynamic capabilities’ 
building and survival, Step 2: change and 
transformation of the employee innovative 
behaviours and practices, and Step 3: the use of 
Berg’s (2013) innovation maturity model. 
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FIGURE 3: 
A STRATEGIC FRAMEWORK FOR DEVELOPING AN INNOVATIVE FOUNDATION AS AN 
ANTECEDENT FOR BUILDING AND IMPROVING THE DYNAMIC CAPABILITIES OF THE 
SMES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN MANUFACTURING SECTOR 
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Step 1: Executives’ Recognition of 
Innovation as a Critical Strategy for Pillar 
of Dynamic Capabilities and a Firm’s 
Survival 


Figure 3 is based on the strategic logic that 
a stronger emphasis of a culture of innovation 
will drive the improvement of the initiatives of 
improving SMEs’ dynamic capabilities. The 
application of such a strategy will remedy the 
current methodological shortfall in which most of 
the authors concentrate on elucidating the critical 
steps for dynamic capabilities’ building on the 
assumptions that by the time a firm considers 
improving its dynamic capabilities, it will have 
already built a strong innovative foundation. The 
development of an enterprise innovation driven 
dynamic capabilities will require executives’ 
recognition of a strong innovation culture as the 
critical strategy for a business’ survival. Once 
such a culture is inculcated, it turns easier for an 
enterprise to be engulfed in continuous research 
and innovation that axiomatically impacts 
positively on the replenishment and continuous 
reconfiguration of the strategic value creating 
resources and microfoundations in the context 
of the emerging new market and industry trends. 
It will certainly motivate the executives to also 
recognise the essence for developing a unit for 
research and innovation, and appreciate the need 
for accumulating a pool of the desired talented, 
skillful and creative staff. Executives’ stronger 
appreciation of the need for a strong innovation 
culture may also influence the allocation of 
sufficient financial resources to enhance the 
effectiveness of the enterprise’s innovative 
systems. 

The development of a strong culture of 
innovation is inherently associated with 
advantages latent in the continuous development 
of new products or services, and improvement 
of the existing product and service’s features, 
attributes and quality. It also contributes to the 
development and improvement of the existing 
technologies, business relationships, and 
operational process, methods and systems. It is 
from that angle that the emphasis of a strong culture 
of innovation contributes to the integration of the 
notion of dynamic capabilities with enterprise 


innovation and development. However, for such 
measures to spur the creation of an entrenched 
enterprise innovative culture that in turn leverage 
improvement of a firm’s dynamic capabilities, 
it is critical that it is accompanied by measures 
for changing and transforming the employees’ 
innovative behaviours and practices. 


Step 2: Change and Transformation of 
the Employee Innovative Behaviours and 
Practices 


Since organisational culture depends on 
the behaviours and practices espoused by the 
employees, it is at this step that the change and 
transformation of the employee behaviours and 
practices will contribute to the inculcation of 
an innovative culture, behaviours and practices 
that in turn catalyse the development of an 
enterprise innovative culture. To accomplish 
this, the executives will have to develop a vision 
articulating innovation as a key for the future 
sustainability of the business. Although this will 
provide the direction to the employees on the 
management’s expectations of the essence for 
the development of the employee innovative 
behaviours, it is still critical that it is accompanied 
by the development and implementation of 
policies and operational methods that edify the 
development of an innovative enterprise culture. 
To demonstrate their commitment, it is also of 
essence that leaders and managers demonstrate 
innovation leadership by frequently translating 
new ideas into actions, and using a combination 
of monetary and non-monetary rewards such 
as promotion, praise and recognitions as well 
as exposure to opportunities for further career 
development to encourage the emergence of 
new innovative behaviours. As structural and 
psychological employee empowerment measures 
are undertaken to create autonomy that enables 
employees to innovate and experiment new 
ideas, the executives must also develop and 
apply mechanisms that improve communication, 
activities’ coordination, and information sharing 
and exchange to catalyse the development of a 
culture of an innovative enterprise. Although this 
can set the tone of the behaviours and practices 
expected by the management to influence 
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improvement and entrenchment of an enterprise 
innovative culture, it is still critical that further 
analysis and evaluation are undertaken to effect 
further improvement and entrenchment of a 
culture of innovation. 


Step 3: Use Berg’s (2013) Innovation 
Maturity Model 


In the accomplishment of relevant analysis and 
evaluation, it is critical that the executives use 
Berg’s (2013) innovation maturity model to assess 
the level of the entrenchment of an enterprise 
innovative culture according to five levels 
encompassing level 1: entry level innovation 
practice, level 2: emerging innovation practice, 
level 3: coordinated innovation practice, level 
4: innovation leadership and level 5: industry 
innovation leadership. The application of Berg’s 
(2013) innovation maturity model will enable 
the executives identify the level at which their 
approach for the development of an enterprise 
innovative culture has reached. It will also 
enable the identification and corrections of new 
emerging incompatible behaviours that can distort 
the process for the development of an enterprise 
innovative culture. Continuous use of Berg’s 
(2013) innovation maturity model will not only 
propel the enterprise to the innovation leadership 
level, but also to a level of industry innovation 
leadership. It is at these levels that the level of the 
entrenchment of an enterprise innovative culture 
renders it possible for executives to conduct 
relevant analysis and undertake the necessary 
modifications and reconfigurations to respond to 
the unfolding industry and market trends using 
a framework akin to Teece’s (2007) model for 
dynamic capabilities’ building. 


Phase 2: Using Teece’s (2007) Model 
on Dynamic Capabilities to Improve 
a Manufacturing Firm’s Dynamic 
Capabilities 


With such a strong innovative foundation, it 
becomes easier for the executives to commence the 
process of improving their dynamic capabilities 
using four main steps that include: Step 1: 
strategic sensing and interpretation of market and 
industry trends, Step 2: profiling the tangible and 
intangible sources of capabilities vis-a-vis the 
likely emerging opportunities and threats, Step 


3: developing new ideas to reconfigure and align 
primary and secondary functional capabilities 
with the changes in trends, and Step 4: diffusion 
of change and transformation to maintain the 
requisite degree of flexibility and agility. The 
details are as follows. 


Step 1: Strategic Sensing and 
Interpretation of Market and Industry 
Trends 


Just like dynamic capabilities, innovation that 
leads to the development or modifications of 
the existing products and processes commences 
with strategic sensing to assess the changes 
that are occurring or most likely to emerge and 
undertake the relevant modifications. To ensure 
that the SMEs in the manufacturing sector are 
able to take reactive and proactive improvement 
of the dynamic capabilities of their enterprises, 
they will have to use the reactive and proactive 
techniques of environmental analysis. The 
reactive approach may require the application 
of techniques like PESTEL analysis, SWOT 
analysis, and Poster’s five forces (the degree of 
industry rivalry, threats of substitutes, and threats 
of new entrants, suppliers and buyers’ growing 
bargaining power) of industry analysis. A reactive 
approach facilitates the identification of the 
prevailing industry opportunities and threats so 
as to assess how the value creating resources 
of the manufacturing plant can be replenished 
and modified to edify the maximisation of such 
opportunities and the diffusion of the emerging 
threats. However, it often leads to the undertaking 
of the dynamic capabilities that may still be 
ineffective for aiding the manufacturing plant 
maximise all the opportunities and diffuse all 
the threats. Sudden unidentified trends can easily 
emerge to distort the extent to which an enterprise 
is agile and responsive to newly emerging changes. 
To deal with such situations, the executives of the 
SMEs in the manufacturing sector will have to 
use the proactive techniques for industry analysis 
that include; forecasting, cognitive sensing and 
analysis and Porter’s (1986) four corners (motives, 
strategy, assumptions and capabilities) of industry 
analysis. Forecasting can be accomplished using 
the qualitative and quantitative techniques. The 
use of cognitive sensing and analysis will require 
the executives to use conceptual logic to read the 
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present trends and interpret the next trends that 
may easily emerge. The areas for attention may 
include the likely technological changes and the 
changes in customers’ needs and preferences. 
Such approach will enable the executives prepare 
contingent dynamic capabilities to maximise 
sudden emerging opportunities whilst also 
remaining capable to diffuse sudden threats that 
can arise. After a thorough understanding of 
the prevailing and likely emerging trends, the 
executives of the SMEs in the manufacturing 
sector will have to profile their capabilities and 
determine resource reconfigurations that can be 
undertaken to create a strategic fit. 


Step 2: Profiling the Tangible and 
Intangible Sources of Capabilities vis-a- 
vis the likely Emerging Opportunities and 
Threats 


Before undertaking reconfiguration, the 
executives must profile the tangible and 
intangible capabilities that they have at their 
disposal. The tangible sources of capabilities 
include machineries and plants, technological 
equipments, transportation assets, physical 
distribution networks, quality of inputs, location, 
structures and infrastructures. Intangible sources 
of capabilities to be profiled encompass liquid 
cash, skills, experience, knowledge, management 
and leadership styles, management and individual 
employee creativity, policies, process and business 
relationships. After profiling the available 
capabilities, it is a question of logic for the 
executives to ask themselves whether considering 
the available capabilities and competencies, they 
would be able to react to the emerging changes and 
optimise the associated opportunities or diffuse 
all the emerging threats. If the answer is yes, the 
executives will have to evaluate which capabilities 
are not effective and undertake the necessary 
modifications. If the answer is no, it signifies 
that the executives must undertake a significant 
radical overhaul of the business’ capabilities 
to ensure that its capabilities are renewed and 
strengthen to facilitate effective reaction to the 
changes so far identified. It is at this point that 
a strong foundation of innovation culture plays 
significant roles to provide the enterprise with 


relevant creativity and new ideas on how not only 
products or services can be improved, but also 
new processes, methods and technologies that can 
be introduced. 


Step 3: Develop New Ideas to 
Reconfigure and Align Primary and 
Secondary Functional Capabilities with 
the Changes in Trends 


While relying on a strong innovation culture, 
the executives of the SMEs in the manufacturing 
sector can use value chain analysis to facilitate 
identification of the areas of changes and how 
dynamic capabilities can be improved. This 
will involve the analysis of how to improve 
the dynamic capabilities of the primary and 
secondary functions. In order to improve the 
dynamic capabilities of the primary functions, the 
areas to focus on include; suppliers’ capabilities, 
collaboration, skills, inventory control, production 
capabilities, machineries and maintenance, 
technology, methods, policies and process. The 
dynamic capabilities of the secondary functions 
to be evaluated and improved include distribution, 
transport and logistics management, skills of 
salesmen, commercialisation and marketing 
capabilities. Even if the primary and secondary 
capabilities are found to be dynamic, further 
modifications must be undertaken to ensure that 
their capabilities are responsive effectively to 
the continuously unfolding changes. Such a view 
is attributable to the view that the process of 
developing dynamic capabilities is a continuous 
incremental process and not an event. As such 
strategies are being implemented; the executives 
will have to discern how the diffusion of the 
newly introduced changes and transformation can 
be effectively managed to maintain the requisite 
degree of flexibility and agility. 


Step 4: Diffusion of Change and 
Transformation to Maintain the Requisite 
Degree of Flexibility and Agility 

The completion of the implementation of 
change and transformations associated with the 


radical modifications of the primary and secondary 
functional capabilities must be accompanied by 
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the use of the appropriate framework to manage 
the diffusion of such changes. With a strong 
innovation culture already embraced by the SME, 
it is unlikely that the lower level managers and 
employees can face challenges to adapt and sail 
through the required new changes. Nonetheless, the 
use of relevant diffusion management framework 
will still facilitate ensuring the holistic change 
and transformation for the reason that effective 
diffusion management can enable managers 
identify areas of challenges and undertake 
necessary strategies to ensure that change is 
fostered. Quite often, the failure of innovation to 
influence the improvement of a firm’s dynamic 
capabilities is linked to the ineffective diffusion 
of change and transformations to enable the 
employees adapt to new changes. In this instance, 
it is however, only through the effectiveness of 
diffusion management that the executives will be 
able to ensure that their production plants remain 
agile and flexible to respond to all the present and 
future emerging changes. 


SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Since Teece’s (2007) articulation of the 
importance of dynamic capabilities’ building, 
his foundational theory of “Explicating Dynamic 
Capabilities” has been subjected to different 
interpretations by different authors. In these 
interpretations, most of the authors concentrate 
on elucidating the critical steps for dynamic 
capabilities’ building on the assumptions that by 
the time a firm considers improving its dynamic 
capabilities, it will have already built a strong 
innovative culture. In practical sense, findings 
revealed that that is often not the case. Instead, 
findings imply that the effectiveness of the process 
of dynamic capabilities’ building is preconditioned 
by the existence of a solid innovative foundation 
that enables a firm axiomatically generate 
enormous new ideas, reconfigure its value creating 
resources, and adapt to the changing external 
business environment. This research solves such 
a methodological shortfall by postulating a model 
emphasising the creation of a strong innovative 
foundation as a pivotal antecedent that drives the 
axiomatic generation of new ideas that in turn 
improve a firm’s dynamic capabilities. However, 


it is still critical that the executives must buy into 
the idea that innovation and dynamic capabilities’ 
building are important for improving an 
enterprise’s performance. Hence, future studies 
can either evaluate the strategies for enhancing 
management buy-in or scientifically test the 
validity of the model postulated in Figure 3. 
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ABSTRACT 





The sport industry has been resilient and inherently buoyant despite difficult economic circumstances. 
This can largely be attributed to the level of sport fans’ experience of identity with team. Notwithstanding 
this insight, empirical work that explores the relationship between fan identity and the psychological 
motives for sport consumption is limited. Moreover, little is known of how to pragmatically leverage the 
association between sport spectator identity and consumer motives, which is ultimately the informer 
of purchasing decisions. The objective of this research was to analyse the relationship between 
identity with team and the underlying motivations for sport consumption among a sample of South 
African football fans. A secondary aim was to evaluate the extent to which social media engagement 
could mediate this relationship. A sample of 1 855 football fans of one of South Africa’s largest 
and most successful professional football clubs participated in the study. Only one premier league 
football team was selected, as identity with team is contextual. A cross-sectional research design was 
implemented. Statistical analysis by means of structural equation modelling revealed direct paths 
between identity with team and the sport consumption motives of these fans. Furthermore, a single 
significant mediation effect was revealed between these variables through frequent social media 
engagement. The postulated research question was defended from the theoretical context of values, 
and attitudinal and customer engagement (CE) theory. Results are discussed and recommendations 
made. Seen from a sport-marketing perspective, the research indicates the commercial potential of 
sport fan identity to inform the psychological decision to purchase on the part of sport fans. Further to 
this, it suggests social media to be a pragmatic tool to leverage this relationship. 

Keywords: _ identity with team; sport consumption motives; social media engagement; fans’; 
structural equation modelling; football; South Africa 


* The terms ‘fan’ and ‘spectator’ are used interchangeably 








al 





difficult 
circumstances, the business of professional sport 


Despite international economic 
has been salient, attracting sustained high levels 
of direct consumer spend (Giampiccoli, Lee, & 
Nauright, 2015; Koenderman, 2013). With global 


conditions posed unfavourable for marketing 


and retail of products, the motives that lead sport 
fans to invest monetary resources in pursuit of 
their consumer needs have remained largely 
intact, and have in some cases even enhanced 
Brannick, & Meenaghan, 2015). 
PricewaterhouseCoopers (2011) predicted a 6% 


(de Burca, 
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annual growth rate for the professional sport 
sector internationally immediately after the 
global financial crisis — which has been met and is 
growing unremittingly. KPMG (2014) estimates 
the business of sport to be generating direct 
revenue worth in excess of US $600 billion per 
annum and reveals continuing positive growth 
prospects into the future. This trend has also been 
observed locally in South Africa. Chan (2010) 
estimates that sport contributes 2% to the total 
gross domestic production (GDP) of the country. 
In 2017, the projected contribution of sport to 
overall tourism and leisure sector in South Africa 
is set at R19,5 billion (PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
2013). According to Africa Investor (2012), 
formal business sponsorship in South African 
sport is worth around US $137,646,873 per annum 
— by far the most valuable of any country on the 
African continent. 


By in large, the commercial success of sport, 
both abroad and locally, has been the high levels 
of brand identification which fans establish with 
their favourite teams (Cornelissen, Bob, & Swart, 
2011; Wann & Craven, 2014; Yoshida, Gordon, 
James, & Heere, 2015). Gencer (2015) comments 
that fans form a deeply meaningful psychological 
attachment to their preferred professional sport 
team which directly informs their level of consumer 
spend on products related to that brand. Hickman 
(2015, p. 170) argues that ‘identification with an 
organization, such as a sports team, is thought to 
lead to the progression of strong consumer-brand 
relationships’. This is accurately described by 
Potter and Keene (2012, p. 349) as ‘oneness with 
a sports team’ and has been regarded as one of 
the quintessential drivers of sustained consumer 
spend in products of major sport teams (Stander 
& de Beer, 2016; Wann & Craven, 2014). 

The complex and subjective nature of fan 
identification and the parallel success of the 
global and local business of sport has led to a 
substantial gap in the sport-marketing literature 
and deserves priority research (de Burca, 
Brannick, & Meenaghan, 2015; Koenderman, 
2013). Through its transcendental configuration, 
sport fan identity has clearly been a component 
of sustained consumer expenditure among fans 


(Reese et al., 2015). This being said, the rapid 
evolution of the industry has not been met with an 
equal robust understanding of the relationship of 
sport spectator identification with the underlying 
psychological motives for sport consumption 
(Wann & Craven, 2014; Yoshida, James, & Cronin, 
2013). In this regard, two prominent enquiries 
necessitate an empirical investigation. Firstly, it is 
necessary to evaluate the multifaceted relationship 
between identification with team and the basic 
motives for sport consumption. Secondly, it is 
critical to understand how this relationship could 
be leveraged, i.e. what practical interventions 
could be put in place to ensure the growth of the 
industry on the back of a sustained investment 
climate. Samra and Wos (2014, p. 264) have 
articulated that ‘understanding different spectator 
motivations can be of significant benefit to the 
sport marketer looking to boost team revenues 
and gate receipts’. This research enquiry is based 
on this understanding. Firstly, the relationship 
between identification with team and _ sport 
consumption motives is explored. Secondly, a 
practical current marketing movement in the sport 
industry is examined as well as its role within this 
relationship. In this current research, the possible 
role of social media engagement as a mediator 
between sport consumption motives and identity 
with team is scrutinised. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Conceptualising sport fan 
identification 


Various conceptualisations of sport fan 
identification exist. Sutton, McDonald, Milne, 
and Cimperman (1997, p. 13; studies across 
various professional sports in United States) refer 
to it as the personal commitment and emotional 
involvement customers have with a sport club’. 
Theodorakis, Koustelios, Robinson, and Barlas 
(2009, p. 459, professional football, Greece) 
describe it as the ‘psychological attachment’ that 
exists between a sport fan and his/ her preferred 
professional sport team. At its core, sport fan 
identification is about the level of alignment 
that exists between the personal values, ethos 
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and culture of a sport fan and his/ her favourite 
team (Wann & Branscombe, 1993). It designates 
the extent to which a fan affiliates personally 
with the brand of a particular sports team, with 
high levels of affiliation directly associated with 
increased, sustained and heightened levels of 
product purchase among these fans (Wann et al., 
2001). The higher the level of affiliation, the more 
inclined the fan is to purchase the brand products 
of his/ her favourite team; in an effort to reaffirm 
this identity, strengthen the psychological bond 
with his/ her team; and to experience the deeply 
internal rewarding closeness that comes with the 
association of identity (Follet, 2015; Hickman, 
2015; Koo, Love, & Kim, 2007; Swanson, Gwinner, 
Larson, & Janda, 2003; Wann & Branscombe, 
1993; Yoshida, Gordon, James, & Heere, 2015). 
The importance of sport fan identification in the 
buying decision is clear. However, the gap in the 
literature is the relationship of such identity with 
the underlying motives of consumption. Although 
some studies have been undertaken in the South 
African context, for example Stander, de Beer and 
Stander (2016), who have established sport fan 
identity to be related to merchandise expenditure 
among South African football fans, and Goldman, 
Chadwick, Funk and Wocke (2016), who revealed 
team identity as a component of social relatedness 
in South African rugby supporters, little knowledge 
exists pertaining to the link between identity with 
team and underlying psychological motives for 
consumption. Without a rigorous understanding of 
these motives as they relate to spectator identity, 
knowledge of the power of identity with team as 
a revenue generator will remain sternly limited. 


Motives for sport consumption 


Trail (2012) defines sport consumption motives 
as the drivers that influence the decision of sport 
consumers to invest monetary resources in sport 
and sport-related products. Trail and James 
(2001) were the first authors to understand that 
the motivations that lead sport fans to consume 
were mainly psychological in nature. Fans are 
foremost human beings and as consumers of 
products related to their favourite sport teams, 
the motives of these fans are as distinguishable 
as the diversity of their personalities (Dos Santos 


& Rios, 2014). It is these unique dimensions 
that led to the development of the motivation for 
sport consumption theory (Trail & James, 2001). 
The theory postulates that the drivers of sport 
consumption are psychological in nature and vary 
from sport fan to sport fan. Shank and Lyberger 
(2014) point out that these psychological motives 
validate the fan’s decision to purchase products of 
his/ her favourite team, since on a conscious level, 
the perception of value is precipitated when the 
sport fan’s motive for sport consumption is met. 
The motivation for sport consumption theory has, 
since its inception, been evaluated and refined in 
numerous sport consumer contexts and various 
sporting codes in the professional domain around 
the world. Table 1 below reflects the eight core 
dimensions of fans’ decisions to consume sport, 
based on the operating manual of the Motivation 
Scale for Sport Consumption (MSSC; Trail, 
2012). 


TABLE 1. 
PRIMARY MOTIVES FOR SPORT 
CONSUMPTION AS PER TRAIL (2012) 





Dimension Description of fan consumption motivator 

Vicarious Consumption motive associated with the 

achievement experience of self-esteem, empowerment and 
validation. 

Acquisition of Consumption motive associated with obtaining 

knowledge new information, knowledge and learning. 

Aesthetics Consumption motive associated with the 
appreciation of the grace, beauty and artistic 
value of sport. 

Drama/ eustress Consumption motive associated with pleasurable 
stress that arises from watching a closely 
contested sport match. 

Escape Consumption motive associated with the 
experience of diversion from menial everyday life 
through sport. 

Physical Consumption motive associated with the 

attractiveness of appreciation of the physical (or ‘sex’) appeal of 

players well-conditioned athletes. 


Physical skill of the 
players 


Consumption motive associated with the 
appreciation of the superior athletic ability of 
career athletes. 


Social interaction | Consumption motive associated with social 


cohesion, relatedness and community with other 
sport fans. 


By differentiating sport consumer motives it 
became possible to market products and services 
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of a professional sport team to consumers based on 
their preferences, unique attributes and clusters of 
needs (Cottingham et al., 2014). Wann and Craven 
(2014) highlight that a major need exists to explore 
how the dimensions for sport consumption relate 
to identification with team, as this will render new 
insights into the fan product purchasing decision. 
This is also emphasised by Lee, Trail, Lee, and 
Schoenstedt (2013, p. 40) by stating that “how 
consumers identify themselves in a particular 
role may influence their respective attitudes 
and therefore their subsequent consumption 
behaviours’. From this point of departure, the role 
of identity with team in the underlying motives 
for sport consumption of fans is evaluated. 


Theoretical evidence for the 
relationship between identity with team 
and consumption motives 


Two theoretical explanations provide a 
contextual setting to postulate that identity with 
team and sport consumption motives will be 
related. This includes the theory of value and 
of attitude. The value theory underlines the 
importance of higher dimensional values that 
shape the extent to which a consumer experiences 
alignment of the self with a product/ service 
available for purchase (Schwartz, 1992). Fans 
seek to purchase products related to their team 
which they believe to strengthen and confirm 
their own unique personality (Yoshida, Gordon, 
James, & Heere, 2015). It is thus clear that 
social parity should exist between identity found 
in team and sport consumption motives. The 
attitude theory argues that a sport spectator will 
make a subjective evaluation of his/ her sport 
consumption intent, which is revealing of the 
identity of that fan (Eagly & Chaiken, 1993). 
Through this, the attitude theory implies that a 
reciprocal relationship may exist between fan 
identity and the sport consumption motives. Du 
Plessis and Rousseau (2003, p. 260) argue that 
‘attitude constitutes the overall evaluation of an 
object, which implies that any attitude is preceded 
by some form of evaluation, or assessment, of 
certain realities, characteristics, perceptions and 
facts’. The sport consumption motives in themself 
infer an evaluation procedure on the part of the 


sport consumer as they are geared towards the 
subjective drivers of why fans invest resources 
in their sport team’s products or services (Trail, 
2012). The ensuing consumption action is thus 
an outcome of the attitudinal appraisal and by 
extension reveals something of the individual’s fan 
identity with a particular team (Wann & Craven, 
2014). This research will evaluate whether there 
is an association between the sport consumption 
motives and identity with team of sport fans. 


The effect of identity with team on 
sport consumption motives mediated 
by social media engagement 


The secondary objective of this research is 
concerned with whether the relationship between 
identity with team and sport consumption 
motives can be leveraged By means of a practical 
intervention such as social media engagement. 
The emergence of social media has fundamentally 
shifted the manner in which professional sport 
teams communicate with fans (Kuzma, Bell, & 
Logue, 2014). McCarthy, Rowley, Ashworth 
and Pioch (2014) comment that Twitter-follower 
statistics in the English Premier Football League 
totalled 8,5 million as of March 2013. The Global 
Sports MediaConsumption Report(2014) surveyed 
sport fans from 16 different international markets 
and established that ardent fans spend on average 
at least two hours per week on social media sites 
relating to their favourite sport teams. Kuzma, 
Bell, and Logue (2014) have found that 74% of 
adult sport fans have access to and actively use 
social media platforms in their sport consumption 
efforts. On the back of a progressively growing 
social media presence, global sport media rights 
revenue has increased 3.8% compounded and year 
on year as from 2010 (PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
2014). The business centrality of social media is 
also evident in the South African sports market, 
with an active consumer following illustrated by 
such figures as the Cricket South Africa official 
Facebook page (more than 3,5 million followers) 
and Kaizer Chiefs Facebook fan page (more than 
2,3 million followers) as of 2015 (Stander & De 
Beer, 2016). 

When conceptualising a delineation of social 
media, a formal definition is put forward by Boyd 
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and Ellison (2007, p. 211) as ‘web-based services 
that allow individuals to construct a public or 
semi-public profile within a bounded system, 
articulate a list of other users with whom they 
share a connection, and view and traverse their 
list of connections and those made by others 
within the system’. Platforms such as Facebook 
and Twitter have dramatically enhanced the reach 
of brands and in this instance the business of sport 
has been a frontrunner (Assaad & Gomez, 2011). 
Shank and Lyberger (2014) argue that sport fans 
are a passionate constituency of consumers who 
crave information on their favourite sport teams 
and brands; and that social media platforms have 
afforded the management of these brands the 
opportunity of interacting with fans in real time. 
Witkemper, Hoon Lim, and Waldburger (2012) 
state that the swelling influence of social media 
has allowed major sport clubs to connect with new 
fans from across the world, allowing them access 
to new markets. Comm (2009) refers to the ability 
of social media to create virtual communities 
which, from a relational point of view, is a major 
priority for the brand currency of professional 
sport teams. Through the digital reach offered by 
the various social media platforms, professional 
sport brands can access and share information 
which is instantaneously available (Pickton & 
Broderick, 2005). It is this accessibility feature of 
social media that has led to major international 
sport brands growing an abundance of online 
presence, as illustrated through the more than 68 
million people globally who follow the Facebook 
page of the Manchester United Football Club, or 
the more than 17 million followers on the Twitter 
page of Barcelona Football Club (statistics as of 
February 2016). 

Although social media use has been widespread 
in sport marketing, little is known of whether it 
can serve as an amplifier of consumption motive 
through the psychology of identity with team. 
This must be empirically explored. Seen from a 
theoretical perspective, Witkemper, Hoon Lim 
and Waldburger (2012) attempted to approach the 
rise of social media usage by leading sport firms 
as an example of relationship-marketing theory. 
This implies an on-going effort of cooperation 
between marketer and client and is built on the 


premise that an individual who experiences an 
emotive connection and affiliation with a brand is 
more likely to consume the products of that brand 
on a regular basis. This is consistent with the 
customer engagement (CE) theory, which implies 
that the existence of an emotional connection 
between product and consumer and the subsequent 
strength of such connection largely influences 
the regularity with which such consumer will 
purchase products related to the brand in question 
(Brodie, Hollebeek, Juric, & Ilic, 2011). One must 
consider that the decision to support a particular 
sport team is a subjective and often emotive one 
on the side of the sport consumer, informed in 
large part by the idiosyncratic value systems and 
preferences of the individual fan (Wann, Melnick, 
Russell, & Pease, 2001); therefore the accessibility 
to the sport brand, which is facilitated through the 
interaction available on social media platforms, 
caters for the individuality of the unique sport fan. 
It is this accessibility which presses the authors 
to argue that social media engagement will serve 
as a mediator between sport fan identity and 
consumption motives. Early evidence of this was 
suggested in a recent study by Lim, Hwang, Kim, 
and Biocca (2015) who utilised social networking 
sites to bolster the customisation offering of live 
mega-sport event broadcastings in South Korea. 
By providing real- time conversation platforms, 
they provided a customised individual experience 
which catered for the diverse fan consumption 
motives; in turn enhancing identity experienced 
with team and, ultimately, a larger audience. 

The flow of traffic to social media has been 
a result of commercial factors and an increased 
awareness on the side of marketing executives 
from major sport clubs. The scientific exploration 
of the effect of social media engagement 
phenomena on the identification experience of 
fans and their subsequent consumption motives 
has not kept pace with this trend, and research 
that explores the empirical explanation for this 
movement is limited. Several authors agree that 
literature is needed to validate the clearly directed 
effort of professional sport entities to leverage 
the great potential of social media platforms in 
their conversation with fans (Filo, Lock, & Karg, 
2015; Larkin, Fink, & Trail, 2015; Parganas, 
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Anagnostopoulos, & Chadwick, 2015; Suh, Lim, 
Kwak, & Pedersen, 2010; Witkemper et al., 2012). 


Research preamble and objectives 


Despite the resilience of the sport industry 
through spectator identification and the surging 
continued motive for consumption of fans 
both abroad and locally, little is known of the 
relationship between these variables. Moreover, 
empirical work is needed insofar as pragmatic 
moderation strategies are concerned to leverage 
the effect of sport fan identity with team and 
consumption motives. 

The objective of this research is to a) 
examine the relationship between sport spectator 
identification and consumption motives and b) 
examine the impact of social media engagement 
on this relationship. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Design 


A cross-sectional, quantitative research design 
was utilised. This was for convenience purposes 
and to assess phenomena at a particular point in 
time. The research approach was exploratory and 
descriptive. 


Participants 


This study was conducted among a sample of 
South African football fans. The rationale for this 
was the fact that football is the country’s most 
popular consumer sport (Department of Sport 
and Recreation, 2014), with an estimated 54% of 
the entire adult population actively supporting a 
professional team (Saayman & Rossouw, 2008). 


TABLE 2. 
DEMOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE (N = 1855) 


Variable Category 


Male 
Female 


Gender 
Race Asian 

African 

Coloured 

White 

Other 

Grade 11 and below 
Grade 12 

Diploma 


Level of Education 


Degree 
Postgraduate degree 
Social media use Every day 
Four to six times per week 
One to three times per week 
Less than once a week 


Almost never 


* Disparity in results is due to missing values 


Frequency Valid Percentage 
(f) (%) 
1484 80.6 
358 19.4 
29 1.6 
1769 95.4 
38 2.0 
16 0.9 
38 0.2 
260 14.0 
796 42.9 
432 23.3 
232 12.5 
134 7.2 
1255 67.7 
210 11.3 
250 13.5 
87 47 
52 2.8 
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To further contextualise the study, fans of one 
of the largest and best supported professional 
football clubs were engaged. This club is based 
in Gauteng and was selected based on its social 
media following. Table 2 below describes the 
demographic composition of the sample. 


Measuring instruments 


The Sport Spectator Identification Scale (SSIS; 
Wann & Branscombe, 1993) and the Motivation 
Scale for Sport Consumption (MSSC; Trail & 
James, 2001) were utilised for purposes of this 
study. These two instruments are included in this 
paper as Addendum A. To gauge social media 
usage, a biographic scale was applied. 


SSIS 


The SSIS in original format is a seven-item 
self-report questionnaire scored on an eight- 
point Likert-type scale with responses varying 
from ‘Strongly Disagree’ to ‘Strongly Agree’. 
Three items of the original scale were utilised 
in this study, based on highest levels of internal 
consistency revealed by the authors Wann and 
Branscombe (1993), as well as by Heere and 
James (2007). A recent study by Theodorakis, 
Wann, Carvalho, and Sarmento (2010) revealed 
high reliability of the measure with oa = 0.76, and 
composite reliability of 0.80. 


MSSC 


The MSSC is a self-report measure that 
comprises 24 items (three items for each of the 
sport consumption motive dimensions). It is 
scored on a seven-point Likert-type rating scale 
ranging from | (‘strongly disagree’) to 7 (‘strongly 
agree’). In the most recent operating manual, Trail 
(2012) reported sufficient internal consistency for 
the measure, ranging from 0.75 to 0.91 through 
Cronbach alpha (a) values. The MSSC has also 
proven reliable in a South African context by 
Stander and Van Zyl (2016), with o = 0.86 in a two- 
dimensional factor structure (more information on 
the revealed properties of the MSSC in this study 
is discussed under statistical analysis). 


Biographic measure of social media 
engagement 


A simple biographic measure was used to 
assess the regularity with which participants 
engage with the social media platforms of the club 
under investigation. Respondents were requested 
to indicate their frequency of social media use by 
selecting one of the frequency indicator clusters 
highlighted in Table 1. 


Procedure and ethical considerations 


The research was conducted by means of 
uploading the surveys onto a pre-designed digital 
landing platform that was captured onto the 
Facebook page of the partnering football club. 
Formal permission to do this was obtained from 
the marketing executive of the club. Participants 
were briefed on the research project purpose and 
were informed of the voluntary and confidential 
nature of their participation. Participants could log 
on to the digital platform by means of accessing a 
hyperlink. They were also requested to complete 
an informed consent letter online, stipulating that 
they participate in the research at their own free 
will. The digital landing platform was open for 
one full month to the participants. Although no 
risks were foreseen for the study, the researchers 
did obtain formal institutional ethical clearance to 
conduct the research. 


Statistical analysis 


Mplus 7.4 (Muthén & Muthén, 2014) was used 
to analyse the data. Structural equation modelling 
was used to evaluate latent variables as factors 
in the research model. Maximum likelihood 
estimation was applied. First, a measurement 
model of the data was evaluated, considering 
both an eight-factor (as original) and a one- 
factor model for the sport consumption motives, 
and a one-factor structure for identity with team. 
Confirmatory factor analysis for factor reliability 
was implemented. By means of Comparative fit 
index (CFI) and Tucker-Lewis index, fit indices 
of the models were evaluated. Satisfactory 
values were reflected through values of 0.90 or 
higher and a value of under 0.08 for Root mean 
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square error of approximation (RMSEA). After 
specifying the most suitable measurement model, 
regression paths were added to scrutinise the paths 
between the specified variables. To investigate the 
indirect effects between identity with team and 
consumption motives through social media use, the 
method as proposed by Rucker, Preacher, Tormala 
and Petty (2001) was applied, with bootstrapping 
resampling set at 5 000 draws with 95% confidence 
interval levels. In terms of statistical significance 
of the research model, this was set at the 95% level 
for all parameters, i.e. p < 0.05. 


RESULTS 
Measurement model 


The measurement model was shown to be 
an excellent fit to the data. Specifically, the 
following fit indices were shown: CFI = 0.97; 
TLI = 0.96 and RMSEA = 0.03. Table 3 below 
shows the information regarding the loadings of 
the specified factor structure in the confirmatory 
factor analysis. The factor loadings of all the 
observed indicators were acceptable for all of 
the latent variables. 


TABLE 3. 
FACTOR LOADINGS FOR THE LATENT VARIABLES ON THE INSTRUMENTS 


Latent variable Item 


Identification with team ID1 
ID2 
ID3 
Sport consumption motives 
VA1 
VA2 
VA3 
AK1 
AK2 
AK3 
AE1 
AE2 
AE3 
DE1 
DE2 
DE3 
ES1 
ES2 
ES3 
Physical attractiveness PAI 
PA2 
PA3 
PS1 
PS2 
PS3 
Social interaction sii 
$l2 
SI3 


Vicarious achievement 


Acquisition of knowledge 


Aesthetics 


Drama/ Eustress 


Escape 


Physical skill 


Standardised Standard 


Loading Error valli 
0.62 0.04 0.001 
0.84 0.02 0.001 
0.76 0.04 0.001 
0.77 0.02 0.001 
0.87 0.01 0.001 
0.80 0.02 0.001 
0.73 0.02 0.001 
0.79 0.02 0.001 
0.74 0.02 0.001 
0.64 0.03 0.001 
0.73 0.03 0.001 
0.61 0.03 0.001 
0.60 0.03 0.001 
0.68 0.03 0.001 
0.71 0.03 0.001 
0.79 0.02 0.001 
0.87 0.02 0.001 
0.63 0.02 0.001 
0.75 0.02 0.001 
0.93 0.01 0.001 
0.69 0.02 0.001 
0.72 0.02 0.001 
0.84 0.02 0.001 
0.79 0.02 0.001 
0.81 0.02 0.001 
0.89 0.01 0.001 
0.80 0.02 0.001 
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TABLE 4. 
CORRELATION MATRIX FOR THE LATENT VARIABLES 


R 
Variable name a 1 2 3 
1. Vicarious achievement 0.80 1.00 
2. Aesthetics 0.67 0.45* 1.00 
3. Drama/Eustress 0.76 0.17 0.38" 1.00 
4. Escapism 0.80 0.33" 0.31* 0.34" 
5. Acquisition of knowledge 0.85 0.37* 0.52** 0.38* 
6. Physical skill 0.87 0.23 0.41* 0.34* 
7. Social interaction 0.88 0.32* 0.37* 0.31* 
8. Physical attractiveness 0.81 0.29 0.06 0.20 
9. Identity with team 0.79 0.26 0.48* 0.27 
10. Social media use na 0.09 0.10 0.01 


Notes: p < 0.01; a = alpha coefficient; r = correlation coefficient; 


All correlations were in the expected 
directions, except the correlations between 
Physical attractiveness with Identity with team 
and Social media use which was negative but 
also statistically non-significant. Therefore all 
the Sport consumption motives were positively 
correlated with one another, mostly with medium 
or near-medium effect sizes. Identity with team 
showed a large correlation with Acquisition 
of knowledge (r = 0.50). Social media use’s 
correlational relationship with Identity with team 
and Acquisition of knowledge was statistically 
significant and similar (r = 0.17) 


Structural model: Regression paths 


With a measurement model specified and 
proper fit statistics established, a structural 
model was evaluated, considering the direct 
paths from identity with team towards the sport 
consumption motives and considering also 
possible direct structural paths between social 
media engagement and these motives. Table 5 
depicts the results of the structural model. 

Identity with team had significant predictive 
relationships with all the sport consumption 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1.00 
0.30* 1.00 
0.29 0.52 1.00 
0.27 0.52 0.48" 1.00 
0.28 0.16 0.24 0.24 1.00 
0.21 0.50" = 0.35" 0.41" -0.01 1.00 
0.01 0.17 0.04 0.10 -0.06 0.17 1.00 


*= medium effect; ** = large effect; n/a = not applicable 


motives. Identity with team had a small negative 
relationship with physical attractiveness (B = 
0.05; p = 0.029). However, this relationship was 
approaching non-significance and the variance 
explained in physical attractiveness by Identity 
with team was non-significant (p > 0.05). Of 
specific importance is that note be taken of the 
relationships between: Identity with team and 
Knowledge acquisition was significant (B = 0.49; 
p < 0.001); Identity with team and Social media 
use (6 = 0.17; p < 0.001). Furthermore, Social 
media use showed a statistically significant 
relationship with Knowledge acquisition (B = 
0.09; p = 0.003), indicating a potential mediating 
effect. 


Structural model: Mediating effects 


The bootstrapping resampling revealed a 
significant indirect effect from Identity with 
team to Knowledge acquisition through Social 
media use (0.014; p = 0.008). This indicated 
a complementary mediation model since the 
direct relationship of Identity with team with 
Knowledge acquisition was also significant 
(previously known as partial mediation). 
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TABLE 5: 
REGRESSION PATHS OF THE RESEARCH MODEL 


Regression relationships 


Identity with team — Vicarious achievement 
Identity with team — Knowledge acquisition 
Identity with team — Aesthetics 

Identity with team — Drama/ eustress 
Identity with team — Escape 

Identity with team — Physical attractiveness 
Identity with team — Physical skill 

Identity with team — Social interaction 
Identity with team — Social media use 
Social media use — Vicarious achievement 
Social media use — Knowledge acquisition 
Social media use — Aesthetics 

Social media use — Drama/ eustress 
Social media use — Escape 

Social media use — Physical attractiveness 
Social media use — Physical skill 


Social media use — Social interaction 


* Significant direct paths 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


The objective of this research was to a) 
examine the relationship between sport spectator 
identification and consumption motives and b) to 
examine the impact of social media engagement 
on this relationship. From the perspective of the 
first research goal, direct structural paths were 
revealed between identity with team and all the 
sport consumption motives, with the exception 
of physical attractiveness. A possible practical 
explanation for this could be bias in terms of 
the gender distribution of the sample, with the 
majority (80.6%) of respondents being male. 
For the other dimensions, the positive regression 
relationships represent an important contribution 
to the sport-marketing literature as it reveals early 
evidence that identity with team is directly related 
to not only the purchasing decision on the part of 
the sport fan but moreover inclined to influence 
the underlying psychological considerations that 


Standardised Standard 
Estimate Error P 
0.03 0.03 0.230 


inform such a decision. This validates the views of 
authors such as Sutton et al. (1997), Theodorakis 
et al. (2009), Follet (2015) and Wann et al. (2001) 
who have argued that the level of ‘oneness’, or 
connectedness that a fan experiences in relation to 
his/ her favourite sport team, is a direct reflection 
of entrenchment of their unique value systems into 
the purchasing decision. It supports value theory 
(Schwartz, 1992); which holds that a perception 
of alignment between personal values and that 
of one’s preferred sport team will positively 
reinforce consumption decisions as it speaks to 
the fundamental emotive connection a fan will 
have with that team through identity. It is also 
consistent with attitude theory (Eagly & Chaiken, 
1993), which suggests that the subjective and 
personal evaluation of a product/ service originates 
from the idiosyncratic reality of the individual 
consumer and by extension reveals the level of 
self-identity that specific consumer experiences 
when consuming a particular product/ service. 
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Seen from a practical perspective, the 
results put forward significant information 
for consideration. Through the support of the 
structural paths as revealed in the research model, 
the executive teams of professional sport clubs 
are strongly encouraged to utilise the identity 
dimension which fans experience in their support 
of a team to leverage greater psychological intent 
for purchasing the commercial properties of that 
team; and as revealed through the underlying 
motives for sport consumption. Clubs are actively 
encouraged to introduce interventions geared 
towards the accentuation of fans’ identity in an 
effort to stimulate the psychological motives for 
consumption and by extension directly inspire 
the enhanced investment in all commercial 
properties, products and services of that club. 
Interventions can be structured on a strategic 
level; such as organising marketing campaigns 
that publicly proclaim the team’s value system 
and ethos and invites fans to engross their own 
identities in such ethos, or more operationally; by 
for example allowing customisation of supporters’ 
team clothing for a more personalised feel. The 
leadership teams of professional sport clubs must 
investigate specific interventions unique to their 
fraternity of fans and by relating the identity 
dimension to particular psychological motives in 
a cluster-marketing strategy that will leverage the 
buying decision of different groups of fans on the 
same principle. 

The secondary objective of this study, which 
sought to introduce social media engagement as 
a potential mediator between identity with team 
and the sport consumption motives, revealed 
interesting results. Firstly, it was established 
that identity with team directly relates to social 
media use, suggesting that, the higher the level of 
connectedness fans experience with their favourite 
team, the more inclined those fans will be to 
utilise the social media platforms of the club. This 
in itself is self-explanatory and understandable, 
but additionally does provide support for the first 
research objective of this paper, which postulates 
identity with team as a key strategic driver of 
favourable behaviours from sport consumers. In 
the direct interest of the second research objective, 
however, social media use was only revealed as 


a mediator between identity with team and the 
consumption motive of knowledge acquisition, 
with no clear statistically significant indirect 
effects towards any of the other seven consumption 
motives. This does reveal, on practical level, 
insight into the intent of social media users as far 
as their sport consumption motives are concerned 
and further on the way social media platforms 
should be organised to gain maximum value as 
far as consumption intentions of fans are relevant. 
The results of this research suggests that social 
media use can amplify the identity with team of 
consumers towards greater consumption motive 
by addressing the needs for acquiring information 
on their teams that fans have. Kuzma, Bell, and 
Logue (2014) argue that social media platforms 
have shifted the way that professional sport clubs 
from across the world communicate with their 
fans, creating brand accessibility and a shared 
identity fans can relate to in a close community. 
Drawing from the results of the research under 
investigation, it will be important to structure 
social media platforms in a manner that will 
share frequent information and new knowledge 
concerning the club and its developments with 
fans. This will likely inspire greater consumption 
of the social media properties itself but more 
importantly stimulate greater investment in the 
broad commercial properties of the club overall. 
Shank and Lyberger (2014) have argued that fans 
with high proclivity for buying club products are 
consistently looking for information on trends and 
developments of the club and that social media is 
an ideal platform to provide for this need. This 
observation is supported by the findings of this 
research. 


LIMITATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The study was not without limitations. The 
cross-sectional nature of the research design 
poses risk of common method bias. Future studies 
with a longitudinal design will greatly benefit the 
literature as one would be able to gauge whether 
the fan identity pattern dynamics over time will 
have any impact on the configurations of results 
as observed here. The study was conducted in the 
context of a South African professional football 
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team, which was useful, seen from a practical 
point of view as it remains the country’s most 
popular consumer sport and has grown rapidly in 
commercial size in recent years. However, future 
studies should be conducted in other sporting 
contexts to validate findings and to ensure that the 
scientific integrity of the results is replicable in 
alternative settings. 

In terms of practical findings, the study laid a 
solid foundation regarding the association between 
identity with team and the sport consumption 
motives. However, future studies should assess 
specifically how this can be leveraged towards 
specific motives as appealing to different clusters/ 
groups of fans. This will allow for a segmented 
and targeted marketing effort on the part of club 
leadership teams. 

In view of the social media use dimension of 
the research, much can be done in future studies. 
This study was concerned only with frequency of 
social media use, reflecting an accurate picture 
of the regularity with which fans engage in 
digital platforms, but not exploring in detail the 
manner in which these fans interact with their 
club on these platforms. The rapid evolution 
of social media and its subsequent alteration of 
sport marketing in general necessitate a more 
robust enquiry into how social media platforms 
can be designed to enhance the identity of fans 
with their teams, and how these platforms can 
mediate positive consumer experiences into clear 
buying intentions. This is applicable not only 
to the motive of knowledge acquisition, as was 
revealed in this study, but moreover towards other 
consumption motives as well. 

In conclusion, this study addressed a significant 
research gap by relating identity with team, a 
significant revenue generating dimension, to the 
underlying psychological motives that inform 
purchasing decisions on the part of fans. In this 
respect, much can be learned to leverage identity 
with team effectively in future through practical 
interventions to ensure the industry of sport 
remains resilient despite challenging economic 
conditions. This will enable further commercial 
growth, create jobs and enhance the already 
heavily impacting contribution of sport.. The 
study also provided a point of departure for future 


research in the effect of social media in the sport 
consumerism domain, providing early possible 
empirical evidence of the value of social media 
platforms in influencing consumption motives 
and in creating revenue. Much can be done in 
future to explore more extensively how social 
media can be utilised to create an engaging and 
fulfilling sport fan experience. As sport marketing 
becomes increasingly sophisticated, this will 
certainly be useful information in the hands of 
sport-marketing executives. 
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ADDENDUM A 
Instruments and items 
Instrument Dimension Item 
The Sport Spectator Identification Scale Identification | How important is it to you that your team wins? 
(SSIS; Wann & Branscombe, 1993) with team 


How strongly do you see yourself as a fan of your team? 
If a game is showing, how closely do you follow that game 
Motivation Scale for Sport Consumption Vicarious It increases my self-esteem 

(MSSC; Trail & James, 2001) achievement 
All items are preluded by | support my sport 

team because... 


It enhances my sense of self-worth 
It improves my self-respect 
Acquisition of _ It can increase my knowledge about the activity 


knowledge jt can increase my understanding of the strategy by watching the game 
| can learn about the technical aspects of the game 
Aesthetics | enjoy the artistic value 
| like the beauty and grace of the sport 
It is a form of art 
Drama/ | prefer close games rather than one-sided (easy) games 
Eustress | like games where the outcome is uncertain (hard games) 
A tight game between two teams is more enjoyable than a walk-over (easy) game 
Escape It provides me with an opportunity to escape the stress and problems of my daily life 
| can get away from the tension in my life 
It provides me with a distraction from my daily life 
Physical | enjoy watching players who are physically attractive 
attractiveness 


The main reason why | watch football is because | find the players physically attractive 


An individual player’s “sex appeal” is a big reason why | watch football 
Physical skill Of the skill of the players 
Of the performance of the players 
Of the athleticism (ability) of the players 
Social | like to socialise with others 
interaction | like having the opportunity to interact with other people 


| enjoy talking to other people 


